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PREFACE 


American public relations practitioners have been per- 
fecting their trade for more than 90 years yet it remains nebu- 
lously "almost-a-profession." Riddled with self-declared members 
who have little or no formal training, public relations still has 
difficulty policing itself, accrediting its members and obtaining 
an acceptable definition of its role. 

If these enigmas exist at the heart of public relations in 
America, the problems facing the conceot of the global expansion 
of public relations must be even more complex. 

Development of U.S. industry in foreign markets has added 
a new dimension to the public relations business--international 
public relations. Faced with different values, attitudes, beliefs, 
customs and problems, international public relations is a burgeon- 
ing force which demands study. 

This relatively untrodden ground has grown fertile as 
American global corporations silently expanded their markets. 

Like shoots of "ivy," American big business has spread its 
branches to other nations. But its roots remain firmly placed in 
the United States. 

The changing socio-economic climates in virtually every 
nation have demanded a reappraisal of present public relations 
programs by every multinational corporation. The problems they 
face are myriad. They are as numerous as the national idiosyn- 
cracies and customs of the countries in which they trade. Inter- 
national public relations has had to deal from country to country 
with such questions as language barriers, cultural barriers, and 


iii 





national habits. 

But these superficial difficulties only hint at the real 
Bele of international public relations. The basic problem is to 
maintain the delicate balance between being a good corporate 
neighbor and maintaining acceptance by the host nation. This is 
in addition to promoting a good and healthy business climate, 
Ns the most difficult problem faced by public relations in 
Bes Global concept. 

The Program Chairman of a New York University seminar on 
International Public Relations noted this Spring that "Inter- 
Dational public relations is not domestic public relations trans- 
EXuEed to another country. It is unique in each locale, serious- 
ly connected to business success abroad and sometimes differs radi- 
SEN from American practice." He continued saying, "the execu- 
ου ο international public relations is undergoing serious 
changes as a direct result of the changing climate of worldwide 
business practices," 

However, all too often, public relations, as practiced 
abroad, is no more than a misplaced domestic procram Forced to fit 
into a Foreign mold. The results are often less than desirable. 
American businessmen in the past often have been parochial in 
DSi approach to foreign markets. Now, rising currents of 
nationalism threaten to swamp the shaky boat carrying the American 
image,  Nationalistic pressures demand a restructuring of this 
image and a response From the multinational corporation. History 
has long since passed the stage where American big business may 


come crashing and thrashing into underdeveloped nations bearing, 
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Like some latter-day Cortez, the promise of riches for beads. 

Loet A. Velmans, then President oF Hill and Knowlton 
International S.A., the largest international public relations 
firm, noted five years ago that "European public opinion has be- 
come alarmed by the continuing expansion of U.S. corporations into 
86..." 

It is the role of public relations, whether in Afghanistan 
oc Zambia, to create a favorable business climate by promoting ac- 
ceptance of the multinational, fighting hostility and quieting the 
alarm of negative press and public comment. 

This paper will discuss some of the problems facing U.3. 
international public relations practitioners, such as foreign 
press attitudes, language, de-centralized management, and coordi- 
nation of communications. 

The different concepts of multimational public relations 
as subscribed to by various corporations will form a major portion 
of this paper, Other questions will attempt to define the role of 
EIC relations abroad. 

Utilizing a survey developed by the author and distributed 
to top public relations directors for multinational corporations, 
sa report on the changing status of international public relations 
will be developed. To support these findings, personal interviews 
with experts in the field of international public relations and 
research from published sources will provide corroborative infor- 
mation. 

Heavy emphasis was put on three highly-respected authors 


whose work in the international public relations field has spanned 





decades. Very little had been written in the past on the role of 
international public relations. In fact, only two books dealing 
specifically with the subject have been printed: Hill and Knowl- 
τοπ) 5 Handbook on International Public Relations (1967) and The 
Public Relatioms Man Abroad (1968) by Geoffrey Kean. ‘Mr. Kean is 
a highly prolific writer, international public relations expert, 
and is Director of the International Agency Activities, IBM World 
Trade Corporation. His articles on the importance of internation- 
al public relations are widely read. 

A second expert, William A. Durbin, Vice Chairman of Hill 
and Knowlton, Inc., is recognized world-wide for his writings and 
speeches on the international aspects of public relations, the 
multinational mentality and American business overseas. 

Finally, Ray Josephs, a relative newcomer to the roles of 


public relations authorship, has created great discussion with his 


articles on the global concept of public relations. Mr. Josephs 
is President of International Public Helations Co., Ltd., New York 
and Vice President-Americas, IPR Group of Companies, Inc. His ad- 


vice on uncomplicating the foreign market remains far superior to 
any other such work. 

U.S. international public relations, although only a few 
years old, is not in a semi-embryonic stage. It has evolved con- 
cepts and standards which take it beyond its original "trans- 
planted" origins. It was held back initially due to a lack of 
overseas expertise and because the evolution of the media, market- 
ing concepts, public awareness and advertising abroad had not been 


at a level sufficient to support our concept of public relations. 
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But now the means are available. How well the concept fares is 
the responsibility of receptive and sensitive public relations 


practitioners. 
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CHAPTER I 


UNITED STATES MULTINATIONAL CORFORATIONS 


DEFINITION ANO HISTORY 


The phenomenal growth of international business since 
World War Two has expanded the practice of public relations in the 
free world into every nation. To understand the pressures and de- 
mands placed upon the international public relations practitioner, 
it is First necessary to discuss the multinational corporations 
which have become a major force in development and world trade. 

Since World War II. . . multinationals have grown faster 
than any other form of corporate activity, their sales 
having increased at a compounded rate of ten per cent a 
year. 

With their sales at an estimated $450 billion dollars a 
year in goods and services, multinational corporation output comes 
to about 15 per cent of the gross world product. 

As with many new concepts, a precise definition of the 
multinational corporation has yet to be decided upon.  Businessmen, 


economists, marketing analysts and newsmen have used a variety of 


phrases to describe these vast international enterprises. The 





terms "transnational," "plurinational," "globalists," "world enter- 
prises," "global firm," and "international company" are among those 
used. 

1 


Carl H. Madden, "The Multinational Corporation; World 
Money," Vital Speeches of the Day, 15 November 1973, p. 85. 
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Those who attempt a definition of the multinational cor- 
poration are plagued by a number of questions as to the required 
size of the corporation, its total sales, number of countries in 
which it has operations, and what percentage of its assets are 
overseas. 

In his book, Global Corporation--The Emeraing System of 
Economic Power, Richard Eells attempts to define the multinational 
in ome sentence: 

A cross-border or transnational business organization or 
aggregate of organizations that is characterized mainly 
by the dispersal of its managerial centers among several 
nations for purposes of overcoming the barriers at the 
political Frontiers of states. 

This definition is acceptable albeit somewhat lengthy. 
Eells maintains NM direct investment by mulinationals in a host 
country is what sets them apart from an international firm, a 
transnational firm or a supranational Firm, none of which exhibit 
Er characteristic. 

Newsweek magazine, in an article in 19728, defined the 
multinational as "one with sales above $100 million, operations in 
at least six countries and overseas subsidiaries accounting for at 
least 20% of its MEAS Newsweek maintained then that some 
4,000 companies around the world fit into this general definition 


including Exxon, General Motors, Ford, Shell, General Electric, 


IBM and Unilever. 





Ed arc Eells, Global Corporation; the Emerging System of 


World Economic Power. (New York, N.Y.: Interbook, Inc., 1878), 
415. 
η Companies: Too Big to Handle?" Newsweek, 


eO November 19728, Business and Finance Section, p. 98. 
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Professor John Fayerweather applies the term multinational 


. e e all Firms which engage directly in business activities 
in two or more countries . . . the only criterion is that 
the firm be involved in international operations such as 
exporting, licensing and operation of controlled factories 
abroad. 

Scholars differ on the semantic aspects of the definition. 
To Professor William A. Üymsza of Rutgers, the State University, 
the term "international company" is "a generic term that comprises 
enterprises with various degrees of world orientation in their 
business; on the other hand, the ?multinational firm’ is one type 

: : ne 
of international company. 

Carl H. Madden, Chief Economist for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, observes that "as best we can define it, the 
multinational corporation owns and manages businesses in two or 
more countries rather than merely operating abroad through agents 
or owning security investments abroad." 

Rather than be drawn into a lengthy and fruitless discus- 
sion of the specific criteria for identifying such institutions, 
this paper will accept the definition provided by Mr. Madden. Al- 
though size is an important factor to management and the stock- 


holders, in terms of the practice of international public rela- 


tions, the "large" and "small" multinationals are faced with sub- 





πη Fayerweather, International Business Management: Α 
Conceptual Approach (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1969), p. 13. 


EDIT A. Oymsza, Multinational Business Strategy (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1972), p. 4. 


3 : 
Madden, "The Multinational Corporation; World Money," 


p. 85. 
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stantially the same problems. Only the scope and distance changes. 
AN OVERVIEW OF MULTINATIONAL ACTIVITY 


The concept of multinational corporate activity is as old 
as history. The Phoenecians, Venetians, Homans and Neopolitans 
were among those who established themselves as traders and formed 
City-states along the Mediterranean. 

"And the multinational concept was nothing new to the 70 


European cities that belonged to the Hanseatic League during the 


ugs. In fact, most of the early explorations in the United 


States were financed by a form of multinational corporate activ- 
ity--the London, Plymouth Bay and Hudson Bay Companies are all ex- 
amples of such endeavors. 


During the nineteenth century, Western Europe invested 
extensively in the underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas, but mainly capital followed empire, 
except for securities investments in such enterprises as 
United States and Argentine canals and railroads . «. «. 
The earliest multinationals came in mining and oil early 
in the Twentieth Century and spread after World War I 

to autos and associated industries, but the movement was 
throttled by the world-wide economic depression. 


Prior to World War II, American business involvement over- 
seas was limited mainly to the export industry. By 1966, the 


United States Department of Commerce "identified over 23,000 for- 


| S : : 3 , : 
eign affiliates of American companies . . . This is compared to 


ες C. Knortz, "The Multinatiomal Corporation; An 


Economic Institution," Vital Speeches of _ the Day, 15 June 1974, 
ΕΞ, 536. 


“Madden, "The Multinational Corporation; World Money," 
m 85. 


Richard A. Bowen, "Multinational Corporations," United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings, Vol. 99, No. 1/839 (January 
1973):56. 
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the 100 Foreign subsidiaries of U.S. controlled multinational en- 

terprises overseas at the beginning of this century. 
Estimates of aggregate sales of U.S. corporations abroad 
range from $140 billion to above $200 billion per year 
and are equivalent to the world!s third largest gross 
national product (ranking immediately below the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. but ahead of Japan and Germany.. 
To illustrate, in 1970, General Motors had a relatively 
*bad year,’ but still had sales larger than the GNPs of 
123 of the world’s 146 sovereign nations. 

The United States hegemony in world marketing was dramati- 
cally and pointedly illustrated by Jean Jacques Servan-Schreiber 
im his book Le Defi Americain (The American Challenge) in which he 
“announced to millions of readers that the third-largest producing 
unit in the world was the economy of American subsidiaries 
abroad." Servan-Schreiber was concerned with the extent to which 
American companies had penetrated Western Europe and their cap- 
ability to utilize size, technological expertise and access to 
Financial backing. Very few of the smaller less-developed coun- 
tries can hope to compete with such a complex enterprise, 

ln his book The Coming Clash, Hugh Stephenson provides an 
interesting solution to the reasons for the growth of American 
multinational corporations. He attributes the U.S. leadership in 
multinational activity to three factors: a result of dealing with 
the world’s largest unified domestic market; a lack of class- 
consciousness; and a large continental area to serve. Familiarity 


with logistic requirements, management mobility, speedy communi- 


Cations, and a willingness to delegate authority are among other 





τη 


τ Damm and Sydney E. Rolfe, eds., The Multinational 


Corporation in the World Economy (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1570), p. 6. 





6 
factors which cannot be discounted. 

Auto industrialist Henry Ford, II, also links the growth 
of American multinational interest in Europe and around the world 
to the size of the United States. He writes: 

Most of the economic advantages of multinational operations 
are advantages of scale. One of the key reasons for the 
size and productivity of the American ecomomy is the exist- 
ence of a continent-wide market, umobstructed by language, 
customs, or currency barriers, Experience in that huge 
market is probably the main reason why American companies 
have been so quick to take advantage of the reduction of 
economic barriers within Europe. It makes sense for 
companies in Europe to operate in many countries just as 

it makes sense for companies in America to operate in 

many states. 

Stephenson also recounts the xenophobic attitudes many 
countries have to the introduction of foreign business to their 
economies. This approach, he says, is built on a l6th century 
concept of national sovereignty. Modern industry’s discovery of 
the viability of business mobility--from one country to another-- 
has caused drastic alterations in international business concepts 
in the past twenty years. 

It is a fact of modern technology that all nations are 
becoming interdependent upon each other. Thus, the main premise 
of Stephenson’s book informs us that "a single national state, 


exercising its sovereign rights, now lacks the scope effectively 


: : : 3 E 
to match that of truly international companies." In the final 





be Stephenson, The Coming Clash, (New York: Saturday 
Review Press, 19872), p. 189. 


Henry Ford II, '"Multinationalism: Road to Peace and 


Becspemity, Public Relations Quarterly, Winter 1971, p. 10. 


ESOS ELE The Coming Clash, p. 30. 





7 
analysis, the international network of technological know-how has 
transcended national borders and has thus stimulated the growth of 
the multinational industry as a need is created in each host 
country for that which the multinational can contribute. 
The multinational corporation has had to maintain a con- 

Stant state of evolution to meet the demands placed upon it by 
host nations. And although American business is rapidly develop- 
inco its worldwide perspective, it should be pointed out that for- 
eign investors have historically had such an outloook. 

To select a wholly random example, Hoffman-La Roche 

started to produce pharamaceuticals in Switzerland in 


the late 19th century; by 1908, it was producing in 


Germany, France, the United Kinadom and the United 
States as well. 


Americans have grown up with foreign multinationals in 
their midst yet have been completely oblivious to their existence, 
such is their total integration into the society. 


It should not be assumed that the multinational cor- 
poration is solely the creature of the American cor- 
porate and political scene, Today more than 400,000 
Americans are making chemicals in the United States 
for England's Imperial Chemical Industries, electric 
typewriters for Italy’s Olivetti, soap and margarine 
products for Unilever, chocolate products for Nestle 


of Switzerland. . . foreian direct investment was up- 
ward of $3 billion in the United States in 1973 alone 
- « » Approximately 875 manufacturing enterprises in 


the United States are gwned wholly or in part by over 
500 foreign companies, 





Damm and Rolfe, The Multinational Corporation in World 


Economy, p. 17. 


2 : : : : 
Knortz, "The Multinational Institution," p. 536, 
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PROBLEM AREAS 


While the world has been slowly adjusting to the concept 
oF global economics, tne multinational has been growing faster 
than any economist might have predicted two decades ago. Market- 
ing analysts see three primary reasons for this growth pattern: 
"Access to large capital reserves; technological and/or marketing 
leads in one or more extractive, manufacturing or service sectors; 

: Ἢ ὁ i 
and the willingness and ability to take necessary risks." 

It is the last characteristic which is the essence of the 
power that multinationals are purported to have, the power to in- 
vest. "A multinational can decide to build a plant in an unde- 
veloped country; or it may decide to invest in an already ongoing 
. 9 9 nc 
enterprise in a developed nation. 

The multinational can afford to gamble. It can absorb 
losses incurred by the sudden rise of nationalistic fever result- 
ing in the nationalization of all foreign industry. Yet, size, 
holdings and quest for profit are among the reasons why multi- 
national corporations are accused of having too much power. 

Some foreign governments and critics have viewed multi- 
national corporations as seeking excessive power, basing 
an indictment of all on evidence of a few alleged in- 
cidents . . . Indeed, the multinational corporation is a 
government scapegoat for domestic critics, particularly 
when it has generated strong competition in local mar- 
kets previously isolated from all but domestic influences. 


Bowen, "The Multinational Corporation," pp. 55-58. 


y C. Gott, "The Multinational Corporation; An Eco- 
nomic Force Toward Social and Political Progress," Vital Speeches 
of the Day, 1 May 1974, p. 445. 


3 * 
Madden, "The Multinational Corporation; World Money," 
DOS, 
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Supporters of the multinational concept point towards the 
ability of global business to create a world economic community 
beneficial to all countries. Yet, International Telephone and 
Telegraph Vice President Herbert C. Knortz notes that: 

«o. despite their broad and admirable potential, the 
multinational corporations have been the subject of 
vilfification, bad publicity, oppressive regulation 

and various forms of terrorism. They have been exposed 
to pressures both from the incipient internationalist 
and from the militant nationalists. 

While the multinational claims to be economically the 
Saviour of the small, underdeveloped nations, the major thrust of 
their involvement overseas has not been in these areas. United 
States corporations have established manufacturing plants pri- 
marily in Canada and Western Europe. Only when materials and pro- 
ducts are not available in these developed areas does the multi- 
national corporation move toward the less-developed regions. 

The huge expansion of overseas investments in manufacturing 
during the last decade has been largely concentrated in 
Western Europe. Many industrial companies have undertaken 
a minor part of their international production in less- 
developeg countries in Asia, Africa and even Latin 

America. 

Critics of the multinational corporations in the "third 
world" such as author Louis Turner, decry the imbalance of ex- 
pansion and the earlier attempts by international corporations to 

: 3 : 
“take the globe as their plaything." In his recent book Multi- 


national Companies and the Third World, Turner describes the 


countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America as the "third world" 


E "The Multinational Institution," p. 535. 


me, Multinational Business Strategy, p. 3. 


BN iss Turner, Multinational Companies and the Third 
World, (New York: Hill and Wang, 1973), p. viii. 
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and argues that in past years multinationals did very little to 
aid these areas. In addition, he notes that "they stifled the 
spontaneous growth of these economies by killing off potential 
industries and competition.” 

such harsh criticism, often Founded in historical fact, is 
part of the public relations challenge encountered by the inter- 
EEPonal public relations practitioner. 

A secoma Criticism, and ane which is probably the most 
diSscūússed, is the capacity of the multinational corporation to 
control and formulate the policies of the host nation. Citing a 


United Nations report, United States economist Carl Madden notes 


that: 


. . . multinational corporations have great power in 
their hands for actual or potential abuse. The authors 
refer to *their ability to shape demand patterns and 
values? and to influence the lives and people and 
policies of governments, as well as their impact on 

Ene division of labor. 


Pup lic ee man Jules Hartogh outlined the criticisms 
which are directed at the multinationals in an article in Public 
Relations Journal recently. He noted that to many Europeans, the 
national is "a tool of economic imperialism" which: 


. . . makes believe it is simultaneously a citizen of 
Several nations conforming to their laws and often 
paying them taxes, yet it has its own overall object- 
ives which are unknown to the public and it is re- 
sponsible only to a mysterious, all-powerful top- 
management, located elsewhere. 


πε. pu ΕΒ. 


ccc '"The Multinational Corporation; World Money," 


ES Do. 


A es M. Hartogh, "Public Relations in a Changing Europe,” 


Public Relations Journal, March 19874, p. 30. 
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Much of the Criticism is valid. In overseas operations, 
the multinationals have Found cheap labor, tax havens, penetration 
into new markets, and in the past have tended to impose the "Pepsi 
generation" on the host country by demanding it accept American 
needs and marketing practices. Indeed, as Rodney Gott, President 
of AMF, notes, "Some multinationals have abused their franchise 
and tried to exert power . . E 

The multinational corporation is also viewed suspiciously 
Dy the news media and governmental regulators. "At various times 
it has been popularly depicted as some type of political villain, 
but it is difficult to imagine this modern world without its 

E Ec 
multinationals, 

Yet, for all the charges leveled against them, multi- 
national corporations have created a socio-economic structure 
which allows for maximum development of products, services and 
technology. As the multinational crosses national barriers, it 
also disseminates its technology to host nations and their in- 
dustry. It has become, in the last twenty years, a primary source 
oF the world’s technological education. 

The existence of a multinational activity tends to insure 
that local consumers throughout the world will have an 
opportunity to use the latest results of man’s scientific 
Creativity. Although, in earlier stages of investment, 
product and process technology tends to be imported and 
thus is subject to royalty charges, there usually comes 


a time when multinationds find it beneficial to locate 
laboratories and research centers in the foreign market 


MS "The Multinational Corporation; An Economic Force," 
p. 445. 


e : : 4 
Ma Ne Multinational Institution," p. 538. 





le 
areas. 
From a public relations standpoint, this evolution from 
the initial investment stage to actual "in-country" research has 
Far-reaching implications. 


There is extra gain from doing research in Europe besides 
product ideas and potential cost saving. That is the 
public relations gains. Because of their worries about 
the 'technology gap? Europeans will look more hospitably 
on an American manufacturer who does resgarch in Europe 
in addition to production and marketing. 


Without the multinational concept, an ever-widening gap 
would be created between the slower-developing economies and those 
more advanced and established nations that have the technological 
know-how and, more importantly, research programs free of finan-' 
cial worries. 


We cannot slow down the arowth of the more advanced 
nations and then wait for the less developed countries 
to catch up, because the less developed nations will 
never narrow the gap without the means of creating new 
wealth. 


Even critics of the multinationals, such as Louis Turner, 
ποτε that: 


For better or for worse, the multinationals are among 
the leaders in some of these technologies, and here we 
have the central dilemma faced by the radical critic. 
In refusing to deal with the multinationals, one is 
slowing down growth in one area whose rate of growth 
determines how many people will die or be crippled for 
life through malnutrition . . the multinationals have 
an undoubted role to play. 


E s 


Vern Terpstra, American Marketing in the Common Market 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1967], p. 55. 


Gott, "The Multinational Corporation; An Economic Force," 
p. 446. 


en cenas in the Third World, p. 172. 
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The most visible contribution to a host economy by the 
multinational is its ability to create jobs and thereby stimulate 
the local economy. But it is also gathering the most up-to-date 
technology in one area and raising living standards.  Economists 
mote that the cycle created by direct foreign investment begins 
with an economic boom which makes local business successful and 
Profitable. These profits are shared by the populace as they find 
work and capital. This, in turn, creates and continues the eco- 
nomic upsurge., 

Business writers feel that the next twenty years of eco- 
πιο development will bring with them even greater periods of ex- 
pansion for multinational corporations. The acceptance of this 
Brauch by the public will necessarily be one of the jobs of the 
international public relations practitioner. His role in the 
future growth of these mammoth corporations will be that of trans- 
lator of corporate policy and ideals and evaluator of international 
trends. But what is the future of the multinational and its ac- 
companying public relations practices? That can best be answered 


through a brief look at the future of international business. 





CHAPTER II 


THE FUTURE OF UNITED STATES MULTINATIONAL 


CORPORATIONS 
A PREVIEW 


In spite of all of the accusations of profiteering, 
authoritarianism, and other abuses and discontentments found in 
Overseas markets, the Future looks promising for the mulinationals. 
Economists point out that output and sales of multinational comp- 
panies are increasing more rapidly than the gross national products 
of most of the countries in which they operate, 

Cari H. Madden, Chief Economist for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, views the multinational as: 

e » . a major new social invention which will grow faster 
in the next twenty years than in the last twenty . . . 

the U.S. based multinational corporation is going to be 
joined, at home and abroad by competitors of similar size, 
since foreign-based corporations are growing in size 
master then U.S) corporationss 

Mr. Madden is an unabashed supporter of the ability of 
multinational corporations to contribute substantially to what he 


terms "the solution of the principle moral, economic and social 


EnoDIem facing humankind on earth, that of lifting out of poverty 


αρα. "The Multinational Corporation; World Money," 
D 87, 
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15 
two-thirds of the earth’s people . . τον 
Beyond the economic aspects of multinational activities, 
military strategists view multinationals as supporters of world 
peace. As they expand to more and more countries, multinationals 
tend to erase mational boundaries and replace geopolitital ques- 
tions and theories with ecopolitical solutions. World leaders, 
economists and historians have unwisely supported the theory that 
industry is tied by some invisible bonds to geography. The con- 
tinuinc success of the multinational concept disproves this theory. 
Colonel Richard A. Sowem, USAF, a member of the Inter- 
national Security Affairs staff of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, describes these multinational enterprises as 
"purveyors of peace" and explains that they: 
. . . need international cooperation and a tranquil 
environment for production and marketing of their 
goods . . . war introduces barriers to the mobility 
of goods and people and threatens the vital lines of 
communication between and among highly interdependent 
corporate units. 
This concept is not a new one and was mentioned briefly in 
Public Relations Quarterly in 1971, by Henry Ford, II, who noted 
that "international trade does mot make war impossible, but does 
9 e e) 9 
make it less likely. Mr. Ford went on to explain that: 
If it is true that economic interdependence among 
nations reduces the possibility of war, then it 
follows that multinational business operations should 


be especially helpful because they involve a particu- 
larly intimate form of cooperation across national 





ES 


Bowen, "The Multinational Corporation," p. 57. 


Ford, "Multinationalism", p. 10. 
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borders. 

ln terms of aid for the less developed countries, the 
multinational corporation can provide the necessary ingredients 
(capital, managerial talent, technology, and jobs) to stimulate 
and charge the economy. | 

Colonel Bowen adds that: 

Multinational corporations are relatively unen- 

cumbered by ideological and political constraints, 
they can be factors for stability that provide 
supplementary (and less volatile) channels for prob- 
ing new and broader intersocial relationships. 

But, even with those identifiable benefits to host 
countries, there remains an uneasy acceptance of multinational 
corporations by many nations. Multinational corporations are 
presently being studied to ascertain whether an international 
agency of supervision or regulation is necessary to provide a 
balance of the power to these global businesses. 

Two of the problems with acceptance of the multinational 
corporation have been a reticence to release information coupled 
with an inability to adequately explain their roles, These have 
prompted a continuing inquiry into their existence and power, 

While multinational corporate managers fear the thought of 
any regulatory body telling them what to do in the international 
arena, the real threat to multinational corporate growth would 
seemingly be widely diverse regulations imposed by numerous host 


nation agencies. Global economists and far-sighted multinational 


representatives have urged the formation of a permanent supra- 





rad 


“Bowen, "The Multinational Corporation," p. 56, 
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national commission to, regulate and provide two-way communications 
For the multinational corporation. In this past year, such en- 
treaties have resulted in strong recommendations by a United 
Nations panel reporting .to the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. This panel of “emminent persons" recommended: 
The creation of a permanent commission that would 
seek to harmonize the global companies’® activites 
with the economic plans of developing nations and to 
help develop a *code of conduct? for relations between 
the companies and government, 
The United Nations inquiry was organized to report on the 
"impact of multinational corporations, mainly on developing coun- 
tries and on international relations." The panel also reported 
that there was a "need for more information about multinational 
corporations" since developing countries needed more information 
on how to respond to overtures from interested multinationals. 
The discovery that there was a need for more information 
was also echoed recently by William A. Durbin, Vice Chairman of 
Hill and Knowlton Inc., the leading United States international 
advertising and public relations firm, 
Mr. Durbin, for some time, has been cautioning multi- 
nationals that the main threat to their autonomy would be one of 


irresponsible regulations thrust upon them due to their refusals 


to "accept the certainty and the inevitability of increasing 


u3 





regulation . e ο While recommending the acceptance of a single, 
Brendan Jones, "A Panel to Oversee Multinational Companies 
Is Urged," New York Times, 10 June 1974, p. 48. 
“Ibid, 
t A i : : : 
William A. Durbin, "Multinational Mentality," Vital 


Speeches of the Day [15 December 1973), p. 151. 
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supranational regulatory body, Mr. Durbin also stresses the need 
For "providing quality information on the international plane," 
an area in which he says multinationals are in disarray. 

It therefore is the responsibility of the international 
public relations practitioner to explain the position of his 
corporation in the social, economic and political environments of 
each host country. 

By providing sufficient data to all concerned parties, the 
multinational corporation would be protected from unwarranted and 
overly-rigid restrictions. Mr. Durbin notes that there is a: 

. . . treasure trove of unorganized, umassimilated data 
in corporate archives throughout the world that needs 
to be codified and put to work . . . internal company 
studies and private surveys abound, documenting the 
contributions of multigationals both to host country 
and the world economy. 

Many public relations experts feel that the multinational 
has been a victim of what seems to be a self-imposed, limited 
information policy. This is what has happened in the past domes- 
tically. Yet, Mr. Ourbin is adamant in his warnings that multi- 
national corporate directors not repeat domestic mistakes on an 
international level. There is still time, he says, to profit 
from the domestic errors and really convince the public that 
American business is genuinely prepared to "ride and even influ- 


ence the tides of societal change rather than build dikes to hold 


them me 
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It is not only advertising and public relations practi- 
tioners who are concerned with the need for a free flow of infor- 
mation from the multinational corporation. Walter Damm and Sydney 


E. Rolfe, researchers on United States and international economics 


and politics conclude in their book, The Multinational Corporation 
in the World Economy, that: 


the international corporations have to take full 
account of the policies, conditions and aspirations of 
each country in which they are established. To do so 
is an essential of good management, The fears that 
exist in some countries about these corporations can 
best be allayed by better disclosure and publicity of 
corporate activity including financial data, and by a 
greater effort in explaining the corporation?s long- 
range,goals, policies and involvement in each nation’s 
life, 

In a preface to Damm and Rolfe’s book, United States Sec- 
retary of Treasury David M. Kennedy discusses ground rules for 
investment both in the United States and abroad. Two of these, 
“the meed for adequate public information on the operations of 
international corporations," and "the relationship between the 
multinational corporation and the governments of host countries in 
which it does Business," fall under the direct purview of the in- 
ternational public relations practitioner. 

As the entire scope of multinational corporate activity 
evolves, so too must levels of management transfer themselves to 
correspond to changing times and ideas. Most managers realize the 


necessity of maintaining adequate communications with host govern- 


ments, yet too few of them realize the degree of impcrtance which 


"Ein and Rolfe, World Economy, p. 108, 
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has been placed on this activity in the past few years. 

L. L. L.a Golden, author, journalist and public relations 
expert, emphasized this theme in his 1968 book when he wrote that 
corporations: 

e « ο» Cannot Function without public consent. To obtain 
that consent they must act in public interest as the 
public interprets it at any given time. On the day that 
management forgets that an institution cannot continue 
to exist if the general public feels that it is not 
useful, or that it is anti-social in the public concept 
of what is anti-social, the institution will begin to 
die. 

Colonel Richard Sowen writes that: 

Multimational corporate executives are committed to a 
delicate balancing act. They must operate at a profit 
to maintain solvency, act as good corporate citizens 
to maintain their welcome in host nations, and comply 
with home and host government regulations to sustain 
their charters . . . their interests are transnational 
in character, but they operate subject to national 
sanctions. 

With the spread of multinational business, the question 
arises as to the sovereignty of the multinational organization; to 
whom does it owe its allegiance, i.e., the host country or to its 
domestic master? In the past, Foreign affiliates of American op- 
erations have been plagued with a standard of "double allegiance" 
which has influenced all of their major decisions. 

It is im the area of foreign affairs, that this "double 
allegiance" is most pronounced. American multinationals have, for 


instance, historically honored all strategic embargoes on Commu- 


nist countries mainly because their host countries did not wish to 





Em L. L. Golden, Only By Public Consent (New York: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1968J], p. 4. 
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Challenge the restrictions set up by United States foreign policy. 

Now, as trade barriers begin to drop for foreign companies, 
the United States will be hard-pressed to maintain these embargoes. 
Foreign affiliates of American companies have beoun to experiment 
with the basic ideology of the multinational concept. If these 
institutions are indeed apolitical they should be able to exist 
outside of the parent company’s national and political disputes. 
Each subsidiary should, in essence, respond to the demands of the 
host country’s government regardless of where the parent company 
is located. As multinationals test this principle, the United 
States and other mations will find it harder to impose their poli- 
cies on subsidiaries located abroad. 

International public relations experts acknowledge this 
area as a potential political and emotional bomb with important 
legal and public relations implications. More than six years ago, 
Loet A. Velmans, then president of the prestigious Hill and 
Knowlton International, S.A., wrote: 


The major issues are: can the U.S. government enftorce 


certain U.S. regulations and policies on . . . subsidi- 
aries of American companies which are legally, national 
companies of the host countries . . . can the U.S. use 


these European subsidiaries to further its international 
political and economic policies--specifically, the em- 
bargo on shipments to certain communist countries? 

. . . This is a major problem underlying the existence 
of U.S. companies in Europe. 


The United States Trading With the Enemy Act has histori- 


cally precluded individual Americans or corporations from dealing 





directly or indirectly with America’s enemies. Yet this may be a 
E. A. Velmans, "Trends in Europe Today," Public 


Relations Quarterly, Spring 1968, p. 24. 
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thing of the past. Business Week magazine reported this year that 
MLW-Worthington, Ltd., a subsidiary of New York-based Studebaker- 
Worthington, Inc., had made a monumental decision to sell 30 loco- 
motives to Cuba. The magazine further noted that some Canadians 
saw the action by MLW-Worthington, a corporate citizen of Canada, 


ase 


«+. a gesture of resistance against U.S. domination 
e e e like most countries, Canada wants to increase 
exports which create jobs, and earn foreign exchange 
to pay for necessary imports. 


The article further noted that: 


Foreign governments can circumvent the restrictions, 
if necessary, by setting up intermediaries to handle 
Sales by U.S. affiliates .. . But they are reluctant 
to do so. because such arrangements would be an in- 
direct acknowledgement of the U.S. right to apply its 
laws to local companies . . . The U.S. attempt to en- 
force its laws and policies on foreign subsidiaries 
of U.S. companies is most likely to provoke clashes 
with foreion oovernments if the policies themselves 
are regarged by other nations as unreasonable or 
petmoded. 


This is especially true when almost all western countries 
maintain a common line of embarcoed goods and technology against 
Communist countries. The “extraterritorial reach" of U.S. poli- 
cies and regulations is just another changing facet of the multi- 
National concept with which international public relations will 
have to cope. 

The question of "double" or "overlapping" allegiance for 
multinational corporations was dramatically answered by one such 
corporation during this year’s oil embargo imposed by the Arab 


EC Pearson, Sovereignty vs the Multinationals," 
Business Week, 20 April 1974, Ideas and Trends Section, p. 65. 
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nations. 

The compliance of the Arabian American Dil Company (Aramco) 
οὐ πω order from Saudi Arabia’s King Faisal to reduce oil pro- 
duction by 23 per cent and embargo the United States resulted in 
ass of more than $2 billion worth of oil sales in four months. 
Yet the company responded without delay. Fortune magazine quoted 
the Áramco Chairman of the Board and chief executive, Frank 
Jungers, as saying, "the important thing was to give the immediate 
τι being with the government, mot trying to Fight it." 

As an affiliate of Standard Oil of California, Texaco, 
Exxon and Mobil, Aramco is an excellent example of enlightened 


Management who feel a need for responsible host country relations. 


Fortune concludes that: 


Four-fifths of Aramcds employees are Saudis and they 
are attaining ever more responsible jobs.  Aramco's 
American executives understand their Arab partners, bend 
to their customs, and sympathize with their national 
ESDuAtlIons. πε Saudis Feel this and appreciate it; 
one hears precious little bad-mouthing of Aramco among 
responsible officials in the government. That’s no 
guarantee against disaster in the suddenly chaotic 
word öf omil Būt it’s probably the best a company can 
do. 


Such managerial concepts and beliefs which align the cor- 
poration closely with the host country’s aspirations have not been 
typical of overseas involvement by American international corpor- 
ations. In the early years of multinationalism, all too often 


the management of the affiliate would turn from the host nation to 


receive its guidance From the home office. This is one of the 
"Aller Τ. Oemaree, "Aramco Is a Lesson In the Management 
of Chaos," Fortune, February 1974, p. 58. 
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problems which multinationals have begun to face. Should the 
multinational bend to the will of the parent company in opposition 
to the desires of the local government, foreign hosts could view 
this as infringement upon their sovereignty. 

Dr. Rainer Hellmann, Srussels bureau chief of a major 
German corporation writes: 

The extraterritorial application of U.S. legislation 

in Europe will probably only be abandoned when Europe 
has its own legislation on antitrust, foreign trade and 
investment, or when an international acreement on these 
matters has been reached. In the meantime, it would be 
im the interest of the United States, a most important 
Foreign investor, to restrict to a minimum the extra- 
territorial application of its legislation in Europe. 

It is to the credit of most American corporations that to- 
day the majority of issues and policies are handled on the local 
level. They are ready to accept the value systems, ideas, rules, 
regulations and restrictions imposed by host nations. And, even 
Further, they recognize the national interests and aspirations of 
the host nations and are willing to help them achieve these goals. 

Close corporate cooperation with foreign governments 

is a tribute to the flexibility of American companies, 
and it must be good for them, or they wouldn’t do it. 
The foreign governments clearly expect such economic 
benefits to themselves as higher employment and tax and 
Foreign exchange revenues, or they wouldn't join in such 
projects. 

As the American multinational frontier expands, it will 
continue to be suspected of every atrocity, breach of business 


ethic and subversive practice imaginable. Vern Terpstra notes: 


The American manufacturer im Europe has certain 
competitive handicaps in his operations. These arise 





ES and Rolfe, World Economy, p. 85. 
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primarily from his foreigness and because he is less 
Familiar with the market than his European competitors. 
This lack of familiarity refers not only to customer 
wants and buying habits, but also to the competitive 
environment and practice, government regulations and 
attitudes, and other environmental factors that affect 
a firm’s approach to the market as well as its ability 
to compete effectively. 

In keeping with his role as translator of these practices, 
regulations and moods of the international market place, the inter- 
national public relations practitioner will endeavor to explain 
the activities of those he represents. Ás the nations draw closer 
together--economically and politically--this communications expert 
will be called upon to explain how each corporate action benefits 
the host nation. He will also be the much-needed evaluator of 
local desires and trends. The international public relations 
practitioner will take a more realistic role in the scheme of 
management, much more so than he did in domestic public relations. 


In 1963, William Safire, a well-known public relations ex- 


pert who entered the profession in 1954, wrote a book entitled 


The Relations Explosion. In it, he prophesied on what the Future 
held for public relations. He saw then the public relations man 


becoming a general communicator under an umbrella concept of cor- 
porate communications, i.e., advertising, public relations and 
marketing. His communicator or "integrator" is a collator whose 
role is to decide how departments can work to complement each 


other according to one common goal. 





lTerpstra, American Marketing, p. 135. 
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απ οσο πως St the international public relations practi- 
Mer representing multinational interests, the validity of 
Safire’s thesis is quite evident. The role of the public re- 
Bons man is evolving from that of a straight publicist trying 
Eorseli goods in a foreign country to an expert whose function in- 
volves counsel, government and employee relations and the many 
Ear tacets of corporate relations. 

There is, however, one more essential ingredient which is 
inherent imn international public relations and not evident in do~ 
mestic public relations. The two-way flow of information to and 
from an absentee American management corps and the host country 
Eunprlics. Such information is not necessary in domestic public re- 
Ma ToOns. Normally, management works and lives in the same areas 
as their plants and can discern--if not evaluate--the various 
pressures and influences which will help them form their day-to-day 
operational decisions. The corporate public relations man helps 
to guide management and counsel them about these influencing 
Mectors. But with operations thousands of miles from the major 
decision-making headquarters, this information is a valuable tool 
of management. 

er matinal public relations expert Geoffrey Kean de- 
BUS this important role of information by noting that inter- 
national public relations "explains to home management and the 
MEA at home the attitude of the public im those countries where 
the company does business." 


Mere y Kean, The Public Relations Man Abroad (New York: 
@eederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1958), p. 8. 





e7 
ο οσοι enecS oO this communication, how it comes 
Aoc. and the new role of international public relations will be 


discussed next. 
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CHAPTER III 


AN INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


International public relations is a phenomenon which is 
clearly a result of the expansion of American business into for- 
eign markets. As domestic corporations once discovered the "need 
for more sophisticated in-bound communications from industry's 

9 Ed 9 * LÀ 
ο ο Ἱτσς SO too have international marketers found a vital need 
or Such input. 

In 1971, Cutlip and Center noted that the practice of 
international public relations would: 

. . . accelerate to meet the needs born of a hotly 
competitive world market and of a spirited economic 
and political struggle in a world linked by rapid 
international telecommunications and transportation, 

This prediction, proven true over the past three years, is 

the result of many factors. Amona the sociological and economic 


Factors is one proposed by the leading international public re- 


lations firm. 





Een H. Center and Scott M. Cutlip, Effective Public 


Relations (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
n ch Edition, 1971), p. 431. 
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THEORY 


η πο, Metis and Kmowlton’s Handbook on International 
Public Relations advanced a theory that public relations required 
a suitable climste for growth in each nation it entered. Three 
dominant elements were necessary to sustain this climate: 

1. “A stable and democratic government; 

E. B usobPcIcal^snd economic system which allows the 
development of private enterprise end encourages 
competition in many fields of endeavor; 

EN Ihe existence of prosperous and thoroughly in- 
dependent media, over which the government has 
Sono, control." 

Other Forces also appear to effect the practice of public 
relations such as long traditions of free speech and press. There 
was also a correlation mentioned which linked a tradition of free 
EuEsand the influence of multinationals with unlimited public 
relations success in some countries and a comparatively fragile 
existence in others. 

Une of the great contraversies of the public relations 


Profession has been the inability of practitioners to agree on an 


adequate definition of what it is they do. Thus, while they phil- 





Aranda Kmowlton International, Handbook on Inter- 
Nal Public Relations (New York: Fraeger, 19698), pp. vii-viii. 

E : : x — 
mL 5Ioneer Public relations practitioner, 
notes that even though his criteria for successful public re- 
Tations may be evident in a given country, the degree to which the 
Amic has accepted concepts such as free speech and press directly 
satfect the rapid development of public relations. Other factors 
such as length of time and quality of each freedom should also be 
Exnsgdered. This explains a passage in Hill’s introduction to tk 
Handbook on International Public Relations in which he maintains 
Mere are of tem “startling differences" in public relations devel- 
opment between two economically and industrially comparable neigh- 
boring nations. 
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Ze about the Factors that make public relations fruitful 
Ennen areas of the world, many practitioners are still puzzled 
EEENMEEthe exact definition of their work. And this is not re- 
ος τε to the United States, 
James Everett, a Dutch public relations man, outlined such 


Bee gatıonm im his own country when he wrote last year that: 


Some humorist once stated, "When the end of the 
Lx comes, Il hope I'm in Holland, for everything 
there happens years later than elsewhere.? Em 


Ecnetrimes reminded of this statement as I have sat 
through extended discussions and debate during the 
past three years in the NGPH (Public Hela-ions Society 
EU the Netherlands) πως ερ 5ο acceptable defi- 
nition of *public relations.' 


SUborisingly this has not been the case in international 
Se relations. Practitioners working on a world-wide basis 
have agreed that whatever public relations is domestically, that 
is what it is abroad, only directed at foreign audiences. 

Calen explanation seems inordinately flippant, it is, 
nevertheless, a Fairly valid description of what international 


emale relations is. Aaa? ΠΗ NOl iC relations expert Geoffrey 


Kean explains: 


Public relations becomes international when it directs 
Ite appeal to foreign publics. International public 
relations deals with many countries, many nationalities, 
mer sbove all, many mentalities, While the broad 
Goals are the same as those of domestic FR, IFR (inter- 
51 oublic relations] has to be cosmopolitan and 
know how to speak every language, in all senses of that 


phrase. 


πι ο οσο σε, im 1921, Kean repeated his original defi- 





ANS IEEE USD ihe Netherlands,’ Fublic Relations 
Journal, February 1973, p. 41. 
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He 
Ma ους added that in a "nutshell' international public re- 
NOUS was Nothing else but “diplomacy, tact and understanding of 
EE ocal environment," 

ESSE πι Ὀρεισπηωυ of Hill επα Knowlton's Policy Com- 
meree viewed international public relations in 1957, as a modi- 
M nd of American public relations which had been "supple- 
mented to suit the conditions peculiar to each cS 

Utilizing a broadly recognized and accepted Cutlip and 

ets d : ; 

ου definition and adopting it to international markets, the 

Mao wanna definition has been adopted for use in this paper: 
[iteeriacional public relations is the planned effort to 
NspIUence opinion and increase awareness of a foreign 
Breamıization’s role in each host country through so- 
cislly responsible performance and careful consideration 
REN oESl needs, issues, customs and laws. This must be 
Flexible From nation-to-nation and accomplished by 
mutually acceptable two-way communication explaining 
EN. cs attitudes to the domestic publics and the 
weny S contributions to the host society. 

wer elatione in its international mode is a very valu- 
sable tool of marketing and an invaluable source of knowledge for 
management. Using well-schooled practitioners end local experts, 
Eun ramiliacize an absentee management with cultures, media 
e and a variety of differing human traits exhibited in other 
netional milieus. ο το ιο οἳ οσο το relations should supply 


answers to any possible guestions management may have concerning 


cer? PFitories in which their corporations are located and opera- 


Idem, "The Importance of International Public Relations," 
Celirornia Management Review," Summer 1971, p. 658. 
2 


A adaon l ton, Handbook, p. v. 


ο ου τα alp, Effective Public Relations, p. €. 
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ENS Because managements evercywhere are beginning to recognize 
what a great tool public relations can be, the role of tne practi- 


Euer has expanded enormously. 








CHAPTER IV 


n s ου E INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC 


1 


οι ο πο PaACTIT LONER 


Erhalt a century ago, the noted satirist and cynic, 
AmorFose SJierce, described the American Corporation as 
EErudgsnmnious device to obtain individual profit with- 
G Vv daal responscidility.” In recent yeers, 
attacks on the 'public-be-damned’ philosophy, news- 

A . 
ο cs aud b:OO« exposes, enti-trust and regulatory 
EN actions cnd stricter imposition of *director 
liability’ heve all made manacement aware of its in- 
Bey ictial recponsirvility. These pressures... have 
caused menacement to take a more humanistic and con- 
σα VYiev' oF its relations with its many audiences. 

τ. has eiso placed a greater responsibility on the public 
Pelecions practitioner whose role is to counsel management on these 
ου ο attitudes. Public relations is being adapted overseas to 
BrRovide this invaluable service to the American-entrenched manage- 
ment. iut the passing of information to management, is insuffi- 
ΛΠ itself. teamintermaciranal pullic relations practitioner 
EN cube =ble to tell his officers what a particular trend means in 
EN ee ‘o orit or loss; what particular approach to take in a 
EN Situation; what remedial action is necessary in a given 


MSN sea and what the best actions might be to elude similar 


ού, ης im the Future--and sll have to be provided for every 





ο im which che corporation has operations. Each may require 
L = f f ' e M 
Roy G. Folt-, Mananemen+ by Communication (Philadelphia: 


EN ou Sook Co., 1973), pp. 4-5. 
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related approaches, 

Thus, the counseling phase takes on a greater significance 
Given the constantly varied and strange environments in which a 
w Oration Finds itself. 

U.S. domestic public relations and international public 
E lations have much the same field of action but IPR 
Mas additional and extremely important responsibilities. 
Bomestic PR explains the activities of a company to the 
domestic public, Me ational public relations works 
in two directions. It also explains to home management 
Exc πε public at home the attitude of the public in 
those countries where the compeny does business, 

Mine international public relations prectitioner must be 
Renlarly sensitive to the human condition on every plane so 
he may be atle to accurately assess the situations and assist man- 
agement in its decision-making processes. 

Public relations practitioners must be able to identify, 
anelyze and interpret trends on an unprecedented scale when over- 
seas. It would be a terrible mistake, for example, to assume what 
Pees For one country will work in a neighboring nation. In EOS 
For example, no one nation is like the other and while newspapers 
Beadlined the unity that the European Economic Community would 
bring, it has become obvious that such international harmony still 


has far to go. 


Far too many American businessmen, attacking the European 
τα the first time, try to treat the Continent of 


ΓΕ as one big country. This attitude leads to all 
EE sor rouble . . . Europe . . . is still a group of 
hichly independent nation states. Each has its own 


Ἱ απο, its own culture, its own social mores, and its 
. . C 
own business ethics. 





Ec The Public Relations Han Abroad, p. 39. 


Res ico mtiela,. ‘The Reality of Public Relations In 
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nenes Teally no one particular way to practice inter- 
National public relations. The international public relations 
EN t1ioner must be a multi-facted, multi-talented individual 
EE clear set of objectives in mind. He must also be able to 
keep historical factors in perspective especially in those coun- 
tries which are so identifisbly linked to the past. 

He must also be able to recognize the goals set by his 
ENuDOPStlon end have a plen to deal with them. IF he can accom- 
SSA this, then his acceptance by management is assured. Today's 
international public relations man, even more so than his domestic 
Counterpert, must have management backing. 

Practitioners are in the middle of heated national 

Sem licts that Formerly only senior statesmen dealt 

iuh. Multinational companies have crossegd the borders 
MTS virctueally every non-communist country. They must 
EU earn lo live with people of other cultures who 
speak strange lancuacos. The public relations counselor 
ου τε only professional with the training, background, 
5" perience to cuide management in adopting policies 
and practices which Bernie success ul operations in 
Toreiaon areas. 

Minis article, “International Public Helations--Where the 
ΜΙ. Ts," expert Moy Leffingwell views the Field as a means of 
Mino domestic public relations techniques to guide top man- 
agement "in matters involving people-to-people activities in more 

. Ne . . “ > ad 
mime? ONE country. This) job is made more complex, he explains, 


[οι the varying social customs, lancuage differences, covern- 


EE mestrictions and a thousand national idiosyncracies, 





“Roy J. Leffingwell, "International Fublic Relations-- 
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Public relations has been used by management for a number 
of years as a stepchild of advertising and other marketing func- 
trons. In the United States, it has been the publicist, fire- 
ου "ες Product promoter, image builder, spokesman, and front forc 
management and business. In overseas markets, more credence is 
pEEed-con the need for qualitative advice. Imtermatiomsti püblıce 
relations is no longer a stepchild, it is a full-fledged member of 
the management family overseas. An English public relations ex- 
pert notes: 

In general, American Firms are great believers in 

what public relations can accomplish; they will put a 
Be rer Sroportiom of their ooeretina budget into 
public relations . . . FPecause management understands 
Mae these public relations problems are serious and 
can have major effects on the growth of the company, 
public relations in general is gaining a oreater foot- 
Berd im their thinking. 

While this view of an enlightened, public relations- 
conscious, management corps is held by many, at least one European 
public relations expert disagrees: 

e o. very few of the larger European corporations have 
a chair for the public relations orofessional at the 
conference tables, where topb-manacements thrash out 
policies and make their lona and short term plans . . . 
American multinationals, even those with sizeable 
marketing and production Facilities in Western Europe, 
are not much different in„this respect. In fact a few 
of them seem worse . . . 

Mes Hartoch attributes this public relations vacuum to 


over-centralized management, the inability of American managers 


overseas to become involved with local communities and a lack of 





NE Eno tanda," Public Relations Journal, 
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public relations-minded top managers. This viewpoint is one oF 
the Few negative pictures painted of the profession overseas. 
Most public relations practitioners feel there is s changing tide 
in management; a realization that public relations is a viable and 
important source of overseas acceptance, 

As political climates change and pressure increases toward 
political autonomy, American corporations and every other multi- 
national face restriction on their growth. Foreign governments 
have, in the past, discouraged American investments which they fear 
may swallow their young economies. 

: . . under these circumstances, American corporations 
Face difficult problems. They cannot merely withdraw-- 
they must work harder then ever--and much of their at- 
tention must be given to the public relations aspects 
ot their internationsel operations. 

Unlike Mr. Hartogh, Roy LefFfinawell, Chairman of 
Leffinawell/Associates, Inc., Honolulu, notes that: 

e >» » Management is recoonizing that there are more 
opportunities for increased productivity and profit in 
improved relationships with employees, customers, stock- 
holders, suppliers, the community and other of its 
publics than any other area. And, in order to deal more 
effectively with peoole, every action taken by the or- 
ganization is important. Communication is vital, how- 
ever, all people-to-peoble contacts must be coordingted 
into one single program, This is public relations. 

Unlike domestic oublic relations, which many managers feel 


is a simplistic concept to be handled by anyone with a modicum of 


writina experience, the international market tends to display the 
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zalents of the public relations expert ina better light. Only he 
seems prepared to deal with the multitude of new concepts and vary- 
ου ο] τες. 

ANI too often, public relations practitioners shift the 
blame for poor policies or plans to an unenlicghtened management. 
Beever, am editorial in the Spring 1968 Public Relations Quarterly 
redirected the blame and placed it Firmly and fairly on the compe- 
tence or incompetence of the public relations practitioner: 

If the public relations man is to be an able advisor to 
management, he must be more informed, more able than he 

is now, in the majority of cases, to analyze international 
opinion. There have been more than enough warnings that 
Change is doubling and redoublina on itself, that the 
techniques and concepts that served us well in the past 
are mo longer adequate . . „ The man who does not per- 
ceive what 15 happenino in the world may well be re- 
sponsible for his own destruction and tchat of his eor- 
ganization as well . . . 

u Reose, the public relations practitioner must find a 
sympathetic ear in top management. In many corporations in the 
United States, public relations is a secondary consideration, an 
afterthought following formulation of management plans. Ail too 
often, public relations is called in to halt the course of events 
rather than to shape them. One critic of the way management has 
ignored the counsel of the international public relations practi- 
tioners is Richard R. Mau, the Corporate Director of Communications 
at Sperry Rand. He recently told a New York University seminar: 

Aele relations planning for international opera- 

tions is usually the stepchild of the domestic opera- 


tions and most of the results we see, especially inm 
European countries as well as other countries around 





the world, proves this point . . . planning is a very 
νο Ie Challenge Is Clear, Public Relations 


erly, Spring 19568, p. 56. 
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definite function of understanding. In the case of 
international communications, too few of us going into 
the area of international communications understand 
enouch about the publics in other nations to define 
the objectives we are tryimg to achieve and ultimately 
Me xecute programS . . . 

Vr. Mau also observed that marginal levels of knowledge by 
ENDtUtioners regarding the social, economic and political situ- 
ations in host countries has caused many of them to abdicate their 
control of international communications activities. By not know- 
ina or being familiar enough with what is happening in those 
countries for which they have public relations responsibilities, 
control has to be passed to the people on-the-spot whether they 
are capable or not. 


By preparing and acquiring knowledge, the public relations 


practitioner overseas can be assured he will be called on for con- 


sultation during management decisions. His input will be a valu- 
able consideration in making key decisions. This, historically, 
has been a problem for oublic relations. It is up to the practi- 


tioner to convince management of his worth, or the situation 
Mr. Mau describes will be accurate both at home and abroad. 
pemeat ly as 1952, public relations pioneer Verne Burnett 


told an audience of social researchers that "one of the areatest 


Sees OF Public relations is in its application prior to the 


; 2 = 
Anning of an action or statement . . , " 


Domestic manacement has the advantace that it can view the 
EE DO Y 
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results of its poor decisions and can set about correctino them 
immediately. In the overseas market, the great distances preclude 
such immediate remedial actions and management may well find a 
ENGlem situation too far down the road to quickly rectify. 

Management must trust the accuracy and efficiency of its 
Overseas public relations staff and their recommendations for 
timely implementation of public relations procrams. The need for 
Clear and concise management--and concurrently for competent inter- 
Rational public relations practitioners--was stated more than six 
years ago by Geoffrey Kean. Today, public relations practitioners 
ere witnessing a change in management philosophies, particularly 
in overseas operations. William A. Durbin of Hill and Knowlton 
Meeermational, has recently been in the vanguard of a movement to 
warn business leaders not to cat domestic mistakes overseas. 

He views the multinational experience as a rarely-provicded 
second chance to profit From domestic errors; "to avoid on the inm- 
ternational plane the kind of confrontation and debilitating acri- 
memye that besets (multinationals) at Pec 

Mi believes that corporate managers do value pub- 
Fe lations counselina and are now attempting to include it in 
the Formulation of policy. He writes: 

Selatedly today, American business is making a 

genuine effort to ride and even influence the tides 
oF societal chance rather than build dikes to hold 
Them back. Those of us responsible for corporate 


communications have the incredibly difficult task of 
convincina people that this time industry really 





ls : ; ! 
Am A Durnin, "Pub*ic Helations at the Multinational 
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means it. 

Journalists also indicate an awareness of this chanding 
Acude concerning the importance of public relations in the 
planning stages overseas. Max Ways of Fortune magazine noted that: 

. . . in recent decades there has been a dawning 
awareness that no corporation, no aovernment bureau, 
no organization of any kind, can flourish and carry 
out its responsibilities without payinc attention to 
public relations. 

John Lewis Allen, vice president of PR Associates, Inc., 
Ben York, is typical of the public relations executives who 
feel that management is finding public relations more useful than 
Before. ae reports that: 

As government, business and institutions experi- 


ence greater scrutiny, managements are arriving at 
the conclusion that the appropriate response, and the 


best in the long run, is candor. Public relations 
ο Critical role to play, therefore, in re- 
ο ἵσηπεωυις of credibility . . . The inherent or- 


Mmemtaetion of good public relations towards credibility, 
with the support and confidence of managements, can 
achievg the understanding on which confidence must be 
Dased. 


Ice same article, Santa Seliture of Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance acknowledges that "at last too management has begun 
to stop thinking of public relations as frosting on the cake 
t! 


ED - 
. . ο υπνο elati onsa unction, therefore, is being ac- 


cepted for what it is--a management function. 
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The function of public relations has long been the subject 
of much discussion by academicians, business leaders, journalists 
anda professional public relations practitioners. Cutlip and 
Ns highly touted text book, Effective Public Relations, 
suggests that a variety of factors influence the placement of the 
function in the management hierarchy: 

----Attitudes of too management. 

----Capabilities of the public relations staff. 

----General structure and policy of the corporation. 

----Products and market areas. 

----Size of the corporation. 

The authors note that "awareness of the imoortance of pub- 
lic opinion is characteristic of today’s generation of organization 
- Ves. If this is true, then even greater importance must 
De placed on the capabilities of the international public relations 
practitioner. Since his analyses of trends overseas form much of 
manadcement's decisions, it is his credibility which is constantly 
at stake with each management decision. 

International public relations is not merely sending out a 
press release in many lanouaces. It can he an "important input 
For management and just as important an instrument of re 
Geoffrey Kean, author and director of the I8M World Trade Corpora- 
tion's International Agency Activities, views international public 
relations as a two-way street that is not only a company's means 


ENNEDrotecting its image, but: 
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EN it is also a source of information for management 
to apprise it of situations it should know about and 
what might be done about them. This is particularly 
true of international public relations because the top 
management is often ten thousands of miles away and 
what may be an excellent idea in New York City may 
still be an excellent idea in Rome if the right Roman 
approach is found, and a fiasco if it isn't." 


Kean continues, saying: 
Many public relations projects from home or other 
countries can be assimilated elsewhere but some cannot 
and must be replaced by special projects designed to 
meet local conditions. 
It is, therefore, the role of the international public re- 
lations counselor to be conversant with the local conditions. The 
competence of the international public relations practitioner must 


be even greater than his domestic counterpart and he must be armed 


with impeccable credentials for plying his trade. 








CHAPTER V 


THE INTERNATIONAL MARKETPLACE: 


τομ, ΕΗ“ If DIFFER? 


Many acknowledged experts still believe public relations 
to be a great pioneering adventure overseas, in which the expertise 
SACRE practitioner will continue to grow. It will continue to 
expand, according to Ken Makovsky, of Harsh-Rotman and Druck, Inc., 
because "the public demand for accuracy, reliability and responsi- 
bility will increase the level of conscientious public relations 
performance." 

While a demand for accurate, qualitative public relations 
is sure to result from outside pressures, the onus for creation of 
the movement must come from within. It will be the role of each 
public relations practitioner to develop future courses of action 
to assure that his profession and his knowledge are equal to man- 
agement?*s demands.  Motorola!s New York public relations manager 
notes that: 

TEE ep or ession of public relations is to attain 

a meaningful, lasting and essential place in the or- 
ganizational life, its practitioners will have to ex- 
pand their horizons. Specifically, they should con- 
tribute more to the long-range plans and strategies of 


their organizations, helping management identify and 
prepare to cope with the major problems/opportunities 
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ahead. 

Nowhere is this more valid than in the international mar- 
ketplace. The overseas contacts of a public relations counsel can 
be invaluable in providing the practitioner and management with 
Meee date, accurate information. The public relations counselor 
can assure management that when information reaches them it will 
mot be diluted, oarbhled, filtered or distorted if he has complete 
EE. This control can only come from knowledae; knowledge of 
his business, profession and areas of responsibility. 

ο τς εΈμερε is Still room to expand the body of knowledge 
of puhlic relations, a areat many practitioners have reached a 
Level of competence which could only be achieved in a truly multi- 
τὶ environment. Yet this competence did mot come overniaht. 
Meee the result of years of trial and error in all the world mar- 
kets. And, the skills and knowledge acquired overseas are pecul- 
lar to the field. 

For instance, the international practitioner must have the 
ability to operate under diverse pressures and conditions unknown 
am the domestic market. 

fee international public relations practitioner must 
somehow set up a viable program that can take into 
account a wide variety ΘΓ social, cultural, economic 
and historical factors. 
In the United 3tates, public relations has become a part 


OF our landscape. Radio, television, newspapers and magazines are 
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all used to convey the public relations message. 
Public relations has become a powerful Factor in 
American life, It is deeply influencing the tastes 
and wants of the American public, the behavior of its 
ENSEcreators and of the people for whom it is employed. 

The American way of business and industry with its inno- 
vative marketing practices, its advertising, promotion and pro- 
auction are taken for granted in the United States, They are a 
way of life for most of us. Overseas, this is not true. In inter- 
national markets, people tend to be more traditional in their ap- 
proach to business. 

Steven Freidberg, manager of international public relations 
For the Chemical Bank says that "Foreian nationals don’t understand 
the American side of business and aren?t often familiar with dames- 

: a 
Ecu5»roblems. 

This is due, in part, to a lack of integration of the popu- 
lace into the general scheme of business and industry abroad. The 
Aire population is, in many countries, still broken down into 
rural, suburban and city sectors which in many cases are highly 
independent of each other. This makes public relation’s role 
doubly difficult since: 

EE the largely unified attitude of the main U.S. 
audience is not waiting For the U.S. image maker when 
he goes abroad, and this adds to the complications of 
different languages and customs with which he must 


work . . . The interdependence of all--business and 
industry, unions, farmers, dovernments--is far from 
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being universally recognized, 

While global advances in travel, communications and trans- 
port of goods and services have brought people and nations toward 
EU -ug of minds amd cultures, there is still a long way to go. 

Far too many American businessmen, attacking the 

EupeanuUmerket For the first time, try,to treat the 
ου. inent of Europe as one big country. 

This cam lead to problems in every aspect of the business 
experience, Petco loom tela, the director of s British public 
Pelations firm, stresses the fact that Europe does not contain a 


ted business philosophy but remains a group of different, in- 


dependent nation states. 


cuius 5.9. Europe consists of 33 
Countries, speaking 29 languages and using 24 cur- 
Pencies. Public relations in each country reflegts 


the mature of the people and their institutions. 

Mr. Bloomfield’s interpretation of the highly individual- 
EStic state of public relations in international markets empha- 
sizes the need for a thorough knowledge of the terrain anda dif- 
EL DE public relations approach for each country. For years, 
meme American multinational corporations had been wrongly con- 
Meed that one public relations man could operate effectively in 
EXNGUumber of countries simply because he had some foreign experi- 
ence, n cer meatioñnal public relations expert points out the 
dangers inherent in that approach: 


The biggest mistake that multinationals can make-- 
next to fielding their own staffs--is that a public 


E S. The Public Relations Man Abroad, p. 9. 
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relations agent of high professional standing in one 
ENUuntr^y Can be equally competent in another. 


In the past, public relations counselors were sent from 
Exc oUntry to another bringing to bear their limited expertise in 
ο area. This only lead to difficulties, 
As Peter Bloomfield notes, "European public relations must, 
: ος ο ος 
ENEUEecessrty, be run on a country by country basis. Multi- 
nationals are finding that this is true in virtually every country 
Exwnsch they operate. Not surprisingly, the most effective means 
Doo viding local public relations is to hire local talent. 
Mr. Bloomfield notes that "there are precious few Ameri- 
Cans who can operate effectively anywhere in Europe without a 
: à : ne 
meena! of the particuliar country concerned to hold their hand. 
How else, for instance, would the American practitioner 
know that tactics employed by domestic practitioners are often 
Ecompletely unacceptable . . . to the British press more accus- 
nd 
tomed to a leisurely approach than the razz-a-tazz hard sell. 
Take, for example, the Netherlands. Here is a country 
which is 40 per cent below sea level, Fighting to rid itself of an 
image of wooden shoes and windmills and Facing severe cultural amd 


economic shocks as it progresses with the rest of the world. The 


fee president of a Dutch public relations firm describes his 
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eonen y thusly: 

Berezwezrimd ome small mation with two official 
languages, Dutch and Fries, with most of the population 
Speaking English or at least one additional foreign 
language, Some 198 registered political parties oF 
which about 68 are usually represented in the parlia- 

EL A country where chastity and piety were once 
the rule but now where sexual freedom and liberal at- 
titudes toward drugs makes Amsterdam a Mecca for the 
Mod, the Hippy, the Way-Qut crowd. 

NoE ουσ that Mr. Everett's country is changing so 
E v that he finds it difficult to cope with the different rev- 
olutions it is undergoing. One can well imagine the problems 
ΓΝ 85 transplanted public relations counselor in such a chang- 
eee mate, Mr. Everett notes that "these accidents of history, 
geography and social environment create a unique situation to 
which the public relations practitioner must be sensitively at- 

2 
tuned." 

Ine "unique situation" seems to be a commonplace occur- 
ie in the international practice of public relations. Even in 
English-speaking countries such as the United Kingdom, the inter- 
Bronal public relations practitioner is Faced with a variety of 
Ege situations." While English is the predominant language, 
NSEnstance, one must be ready to face Welsh, Scottish Gaelic, 
Irish Gaelic, Manx and Cornish Gaelic, and even a form of French- 
Mamen patois which is spoken in the Channel Islands. 


A British public relations specialist explained another 


EN why the Foreign practitioner might experience difficulties 
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E 
πι πγτ. to the local expert. 


EN verage (British) public relations consultant and 
public relations officer has a far greater understand- 
ing of how the parliamentary and local government sys- 
tem works and how to approach pt erteetivelWechanrikeoes 
His United States counterpart. 


seven years ago in Hill and Knowlton’s Handbook on Inter- 
national Public Relations, a Belgian public relations director 
'  ΕἐτεγπιΖεαη the impracticabilities of moving a foreign practi-~ 
ENODSr into his country with this advice: 


f^ 


The amount of participation by a company in the moVes 

and customs of its new surroundings can only be defined 
by a careful study of the habits and psychology of the 
Surroundings. We can only advise foreign companies to 
take local advice on these matters. We believe it prac- 
tically impossible Bor a foreigner to know and understand 
local habits . . . 


The editors of The Handbook on International Public Re- 
lations, one of the few aids in this field of overseas public re- 
lations, also noted that no one solution was available in coping 
with the vagaries of the international market. The editors ex- 
'.. Πεα that in 1967, there were: 

+ . . wide variations in the degree of advancement of 
public relations between one European country and 
another . . . two (comparable) neighboring countries 
May reveal startling.differences in their public re- 
lations development. 

In past decades, in many countries, especially the devel- 
oping ones, there was an acute shortage of trained public re- 


Perens personnel from which to draw. This was aggravated by a 


lack of organized training overseas--in educational Facilities 
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did qualified teachers. This vacuum forced American multi- 
Mationals to use public relations experts from other countries-- 
usually the United States. The Handbook on International Public 
Relations noted in 1967, that it was "fair to say that the short- 
age of competent public relations personnel (was) a European-wide 
Een. n! The Public Relations Journal reported last year that 
as late as 1988: 

, « . a good two-thirds of American outward-bound multi- 

national firms were still relying on their own staffs, 

rather,than hiring local agencies for specific assign- 

ments. 

Even as late as 1971, a survey conducted by PA Aids, Inc., 
ος, indicated that 63 per cent of those practicing inter- 
national public relations thought that "their own staff abroad 
would be better than an agency overseas." 

In the ensuing years, dramatic advances have been made in 
overseas public relations--both in its practice and its teaching. 
ENODal programs have been initiated to knit together the far-flung 
Practices of public relations. Many multinationals have hired 
outside consultants to provide assistance to transplanted American 


public relations practitioners. Others have opted to put their 


entire programs into the hands of foreign public relations Firms. 
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Still others have made use of public relations counsel on a case- 
to-case basis. 
However, author and practitioner Hay Josephs sees a prob- 
lem in such an eclectic approach. He notes that: 
- - e there is a growing realization that international 
public relations services must range beyond activities 
in individual countries and encompass a global point of 
view. Without global coordination, PA programs will 
continue to be patchworks of centradictory goals and 
projects. 
The problem, as Josephs sees it, is the adoption of dif- 
Ferent goals for each country rather than establishment of a com- 
mon goal for all markets. In the past, the problem has remained 
unsolved because no professionals, except in-house multinational 
practitioners--were active in more than a few countries. Now the 
situation has changed. Organizations are springing up which can 
handle a global plan for the multinationals. One such is Infoplan, 
a wholly owned world-wide organization established in 1962. 


PRESKO PR Company, Ltd., is another such organization headquartered 


in Bangkok with offices in Malaysia, Indonesia and other Asian 


areas. 

Still another is the International FR Group of Companies, 
E which began as an affiliation but was incorporated in 1968, 
MEAN administrative offices in Honolulu. ‘thee ἵΠπὶ 15 Geamposed ¿ar 


43 independently-owned public relations agencies located in major 
markets around the world. Using local experts in each country, 
they can take a single plan for one company and implement it 


world-wide with no loss of expertise from country-to-country. 
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The success of this operation was explained last year by 
LE osephs, their president, who noted that their representation 
could be two-way because: 

0n the one side, they represent foreign firms in 

their (local) market; on the other, they represent 
local firms internationally--which means they can take 
as well as give directions . . . the international 
metic relations Firm typified by the IPA partners 
must offer eclectic Sen vice and not mere ly a smatter- 
Ener but expertise in about everything . . . 

The fact that such an organization has been competitive on 
a world-wide basis attests to the increase in the quality of inter- 
1 public relations. This can be traced, in part, to the 
Formation of international societies to increase expertise by for- 
Sem Practitioners. 

European international public relations associations have 
been active since 1949 providing a standard of quality for all 
practitioners. The International Public Relations Association 
meme), the Inter-American Federation of Public Relations (FIARP), 
EEer For European Public Relations (CERP) and the Pan Pacific 
Public Relations Association have all been formed to meet the 
challenges posed by international businesses, 

Mo ΠΟΤΕΡ and Center's book, Effective Public Re- 
lations, the authors report that "growth and professionalization 
has been stimulated" by these international confederations serv- 
ing the three major areas of the world--Europe, Latin America and 


Eae Pacific regions, 


At present, the largest international association, IPRA, 
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recognizes the national public relations organizations of some 43 
ma cilonSs--a long way from the original Five (Britain, Holland, 
France, Norway and the United States) which formed the associ- 
ation 13 years ago. 

This recognition means that "such bodies have a comple- 
ment of qualified seis with professional objectives, a code 
of conduct, entrance standards for admission and are influential 
in promoting academic interest in public relations. The associ- 
ation holds a yearly World Congress of Public Relations which has 
"Stimulated and Facilitated exchange of ideas and provided a 
meeting place for practitioners from all countires. 1” 
| In the United States, American public relations practi- 

tioners are well aware of the challenges to be met oversees. 
ΙΕ. Riffel, Chairman of Public Relations Society of America’s 
International Committee, has called this era of public relations 
Meeting times for public relations practitioners." He writes 
Enat : 
ΕΕ ιο Relations Society of America, through 

its committee of international public relations, is 

rapidly organizing to assist its members to become 

effective in meeting this challenge . . . In coopera- 

tion with (the international societies) our society 

is positioning itself to become the major source of 

trainina,and information on international public re- 


IS E1oOnNSs. 


The formation of such groups has done much to raise the 
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NE of Foreign public relations, This has created a variety 
Of options for multinational business in selection of public re- 
lations counsel. 

However, whether the multinational executive decides to 
use the many international public relations firms springing up 
Beersess; an American advertising/public relations firm with inter- 
national operations or an in-house department overseas, practi- 
tioners all agree that there is only one place to practice inter- 
eona] public relations . . . in the host country. A French ex- 
pert warns that: 

Those who still believe, if they are American, 

British, or French that their international P.H. can 

be governed from Indianapolis, Stratford on Avon or 

maeffort are not ready to be multinational. 

Multinational corporations extending their operations into 
new territories are usually faced with new demands, problems and 
ac ions. Each host country expects to be ο with a dif- 
Ferent set of standards. 

Moral media differences, language, red tape, governmental 
restrictions, societal nuances and a thousand other factors make 
ùp each foreign market. Ray Josephs writes: 

- » in view of these intricate needs when entering a 
mew market, it seems inevitable that multinational 
companies would rely on local public relations Firms. 


The local practitioners manning foreign offices are at- 


Seed to the history, geography and social environment of their 
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weal tures and countries and are an excellent source of instant 
knowledge to be tapped and used. These local agencies: 

. automatically provide the singular advantage of 

Be: and line personnel with accumulated Na 
training, and understanding oF language, stoms, and 
business procedures. 

In summation, in situations in which communication is the 
most powerful consideration, great care and effort must be made to 
ensure that the correct message is sent and received. No greater 
insurance policy can be drawn up than the employment of a compe- 
tent foreign/local public relations practitioner who can attest to 
Eu occuracy ot the message. Dan Seymour, president of the 109 
E old J. Walter Thompson Agency, sums up the combination of 
115 necessary in counseling and representing a multinational 
company: 

Mie true value oft multinational operations comes 

Eon fruitful collaboration, among the people on the 
ground in the target area, those at headquarters, and 
those with relevant experience in other countries . . . 
as in chemical synthesis, the whole is greater than 
τος parts. 

The result of this cooperation should be an effective mes- 
Sage to each target audience. Yet even after attempting to avoid 
all the pitfalls, mistakes are made. Geoffrey Kean says this phe- 
Bemenon of breakdown of communications, whether external or in- 
ternal, is induced by the great distances with which multi- 


nationals are forced to work. Without proper supervision by public 


Seratlons executives, information transmitted to home offices often 
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contains what one feels management would like to hear rather than 
the actual facts. Kean explains: 
only do things look differently when you are on the 
ο ορ” side of the ocean than they do back home, even 
communication between people of the same background, 
Meaiming and speech can be difficult. 

Public relations experts overseas now demand adequate 
Corporate controls at the local level so that supervision of 
policy and objectives can be properly carried out. This puts the 
day-to-day administration of public relations in the hands of the 
on-scene practitioner and allows him to bring to bear his know- 
ledge of the terrain. With a master plan for international public 
pelations and proper controls in the hands of local practitioners, 
ESSLECUIS created 'an underlying theme to get across and plenty of 
το local variations." 

The director of overseas public relations for Deere & 
Company, W. H. Crosson, Jr., responded to the questions of com- 
munication, local control and policy-making by noting that spe- 
cific public relations programs for Deere were developed by public 
relations assistants abroad. The domestic staff is then used to 
Ende support and assistance to the overseas activities. He 
continued his explanation by noting that: 

fee. Policy and program outlines can be controlled by 
a small staff in the United States, provided that ade- 
quate representatives exist in each of the areas over- 
seas which are the targets of the PH effort . . . In 


my opinion, international public relations requires 3 
both corporate staff and agency support overseas . . . 
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The cooperation of overseas staff and domestic staff was 
urged by Ray Josephs in his excellent article on the global as- 


Beets of public relations: 


EN the international businessman must learn to live 
Pee Virtually every people and culture on the globe. 

ο πειρ in this extraordinarily difficult task, a pro- 
gram of public relations which coordinates counselors 

τον country of interest with the, multinationals’ 

home counselor should be implemented. 


MS abor ation allows For an integration of the home 
puces! expertise on business and domestic public relations with 
the local international expertise of on-scene practitioners. Thus, 
the home office provides invaluable business insight while the 


overseas office “adapts the home policy directives to the needs, 


operating methods and requirements posed by local conditions." 





NT onc. i xulob53P5prosch,' "p. 97. 
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CHARTER VI 
LANGUAGE ANO COMMUNICATIONS 


One of the most common mistakes in any relationship is the 
assumption that two people, speaking to each other in the same 
language, are communicating.  Semanticists explain that meanings 
of words are constantly changing since they are wholly experiental. 
BE οτε that there are myriad differences between literal and 
metaphorical meanings of words. Cultures assign such classifi- 
Cations to every word they use. Thus, to learn the mechanics of a 
language is not necessarily sufficient ensurance that one under- 
stands what is being ELI 

Language barriers pose an interesting and difficult prob- 
ο 5^ the international public relations practitioner. American 
Corporations must ensure that the original meaning of their mes- 
sages--so clear and effective in English--will retain their origi- 
nal purposes when translated into a foreign language. Geoffrey 
Kean notes wryly that "unfortunately, there are many who cannot 
ESmmunicate, but insist on talking." 

Japanese public relations man, Kesaji Munekata, warns 

1 : , 

eene iosmrt leondgthy, discussion of the semantic 


Bad anthropological considerations of communications in respect to 
mic relations can be found in Edward J. Robinson’s work, Com- 


Mica tion and Public Relations (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
EE)! Publishing Co., 1966), pp. 183-209. 
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that: 
Inadequate interpretation can be dangerous. Painstaking 
feeee mist therefore be exercised in using interpreters. 
One must speak slowly, use everyday lenguage and brief, 
simple sentences . . , 

Geoffrey Kean also warns of the problems of translation 
and adds that: 

A word erroneously translated or given the wrong 

emphasis can lead to far-reaching misunderstandings. 
Added to this is the fact that people outside the U,S. 
are usually too polite to say that they have misunder- 
stood. 

The possibility of such mistakes is slowly dwindling as 
contact with foreign nationals increases our awareness and under- 
Eng of linguistic and social differences. Yet, international 
public relations practitioners should be careful not to allow lax- 
EN to erode their communications messages. Qualified translators 
and well-schooled local practitioners are slowly erasing the 
meat of misinterpretation and should continue to be used to the 
fullest advantage. 

πο ο sles stell another threat to international public 
relations posed by language barriers. tL Ss inet Robert Bliss 
πο "our addiction to monolingqualism (English) and not being 
able to speak a second or third lanquage." 

ie Marem 1973 issue of Public Relatioms Journal published 


en article on the latest development of overseas public relations, 


ER multilinugality of reports to foreign investors. Although the 
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cc le by Cr. E. M. Burke, executive director of All-Language 
1.5, Inc., of New York, is concerned with only the annual 
ο ρο its ramifications can be applied to the broad spectrum of 
MNternatiomal corporate communications, 

In the early 1960s, United States multinationals held the 
parochial attitude that the entire world would learn English if 
they wanted to deal with American corporations. Their reasoning 
was based on the fact that the majority of stockholders were res- 
idents of the United States. This is mo longer a consideration. 

The interdependence of multinationals and foreign investors 
and capital have created a need to facilitate the two-way flow of 
communications. Foreign language editions of virtually all im- 
portant corporate communications are now necessary to satisfy the 
"increased awareness of the companies? existence by foreign se- 
curity analysts, investment bankers and market makers." 

With increased multinational market activity in every 
Country, comes the need for greater corporate identification. 
ErcSnational public relations experts report a direct relation- 
ship between image and overseas acceptance. The image provided 
by a multinational corporation is another means of communication 
ΠῚ identification. Mr. Walter P. Margulies, am international 
communications expert, explains: 

New companies, new technologies, new products are 

constantly searching out new markets and meeting new 
wants and needs . . . one of the toughest problems 


faced by the multinational marketer is communicating 
his sales message to people who do not speak the same 
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Mamau=age . . . 

For the record, Mr. Margulies identifies a company’s image 

asia “sum total of the myriad of impressions that create the pub- 
a E. MN c 

luc opinion of it. He advocates the use of corporate images 

Pe lp sell the product and maintain communications and identity 

with the corporation overseas. 

Dr. Burke has also seen a "tangible relationship" between 
favorable corporate images overseas and the company!s finances. 

A favorable image improves virtually every phase of the corporate 
activity overseas--price/earning ratios, availability of equity 
Serta! From the public, and acquisition of Fast capital in tight 
money markets, as well as creating a "favorable climate for acqui- 
1555 and diversifications." 

In the final analysis, those corporations which have ap- 
proached international markets with a multilingual attack have 
been able to tell the world what sets them apart from the others 
EGO Uncertain terms. Dr. Burke explains that: 

Bozthe global goldfish bowl, how a U.S. corporation is 
perceived overseas and the attitudes this perception 

ο tes, assume great profit and loss significance . +. . 
the day of English lamguage only is over for the enter- 
Rising U,3. company seeking to establish a stronger 
presence overseas. 


Today, more than ever, American multinationals are compet- 


τσ in an international marketplace on equal terms with corres- 
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pondingly powerful foreign firms. They must be ready to meet the 
πο head-on. Το be effective in foreign public relations, 
BEacemultinational corporation practitioner must be able to reach-- 
and communicate in the most basic sense of the word--with the de- 
sired publics. Only a thorough knowledge of the language will 
suffice to fill this need. Anything less clogs the channels of 
communication and distorts the message. 

One of the advantages of a multilingual approach to for- 
meamemarkets is the ability to carry on a viable relationship with 
the overseas press corps. Using local public relations experts; 
an ability to umderstand local, regional and national differences; 
and a thorough knowledge of press rules, customs and regulations, 
BNESOnternational public relations practitioner can enter this 
most difficult and often baffling area with some degree of confi- 


dence. 





CHAPTER ΠῚ 
mius as eso ==A 11 1TUDES AND EXPERTISE 


Memnestic públic relations practitiomers recodnize the fact 
E working relationship with the news media is the most basic 
MOT their everyday work. Cultivating these relationships en- 
Pees a rapport which is mutually beneficial to the newsman and 
She Practitioner. 

Peis United states, a symbiotic relationship has heen 
ιαπ over the years. Fublic relations provides néwsmen with a 
Seeacy stream of communications which serves to stimulate, inter- 
Bene inform. In addition, the public relations practitioner 
Maintains an up-to-date and detailed knowledce of his industry and 
Do vide immediate access to manacement by interceding for the 
Neme in sequirino fast breaking news. Indeed, public relations 
E -obecome one of the major sources of information for newsmen. 
EM estimated that From lO to 30 per cent of the news content of 
fee. News media comes Fron publicists, 

EE nec ο πες mend, the newsman is the best and probably 
Be zmast credible line to potential customers. The mass media 
τρ straightest avenue of communications to the public. 

ο ο το Selacions is the most cost-effective commu- 


Sections tool available to the business executive if 
ο. ca titcilized, OUES s. 1€ can't be boucht by 
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EDe page or^ pound or the minute. Unlike advertising, 
per públic relations there are always at least two 
audiences that must be considered: the target audi- 
ence itself and the press corps, which represents a 
kind of middle audience. 

HuncsesomPlincerpise retsjn their validity in the international 
marketplace. It should be recognized, however, that press re- 
lations in this sphere are still in an evolutionary stage. For 
years, there has been great confusion overseas in defining the 
difference between publicity, advertising and public relations. 
Editors have been cautious of public relations material, labeling 
Lt, in many cases, 'hidden advertising," Geoffrey Kean explains: 

Many journalists and non-American businessmen feel that 
a press release or story about a company is unpaid ad- 
vertising . . . press relations, „therefore, are ap- 

a oached much more suspiciously. 

Kean also notes that there is not the "close working re- 
lationship" between public relatioms practitioners, businessmen 
and newsmen that there is in the United States. 

Cutlip and Center offer an interesting explanation for the 
patronizing attitude of the domestic press to the varying levels 
of public relations--ranging from outright flackery to honest en- 
deavor. They write that newsmen are a "shrewd, understanding and 
Sophisticated" lot who sccept even the razzle dazzle of "circus" 
publicity because, like all Americans, "they love a circus," BUE 


as long as the practitioner is candid, the authors explain, he re- 


tains the confidence of the press. 
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' ο ο πε πο yew their roles differently. They 
meither: understand nor respond to American publicity and public 
relations in the same manner, 

An Italian public relations expert discussed his country- 
Tees view of public relations in 1967 by noting: 

Mass media are usually suspicious of public relations 

uacua they consider disguised advertising or at least a 
nuisance . . . (they) are not receptive to public rela- 
tlons campaigns . . . announcements concerning business 
reports, appointments, new products, plant openings and 
Pee like are, in most cases, carried as paid advertising. 

Four years later, Cutlip and Center noted mo basic differ- 
EN this attitude although they allowed that the "Italian in- 
ENEEUSlists . . . increasingly take the public into account in 

f E F iue 
eee employee, commumity and marketing policies, 

Just last year, Ray Josephs wrote that Italian dailes con- 
tinue to disregard news releases and typically rejected industry- 
aoi nated mews as free publicity. He continued by reporting: 

EOMUCIme news coverage in the United States, such as 
meMancial reports, executive appointments, plant 
openings, new products has to be run as advertising 
in the Italian dailies. 
Foreign media experts also allude to the antagonism ex- 


hibited toward public relations by French newspapers, the practice 


of buying space im Mexico, and the great variance in acceptance of 


(ῃ 


public relations all over the world. In marked contrast to Italy?’ 
Mee ous attitude towards public relations is Scandanavia’s to- 


E Xcceptance of the public relations function. 


Eno and Knowlton, Handbook, p. 42, 
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Scandanavian practitioners are proud ο πεις rapid growth 
and national acceptance of the public relations field in their 
Emne nes., Gone is the hostility ot the early 1950s. Public re- 
lations has realized fantastic growth in Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and Denmark. In Norway alone, the number of corporations and in- 
etstutioms with public relations practitioners on their staffs has 
Beow5rled in the past four years. 

Hill and Knowlton’s Handbook on International Public Re- 
lations explains that the reason for this exemplary growth is "an 
acceptance of public relations that is growing in proportion to 
the increased number of qualified professionals in the Field, "= 
This is also true in other nations where further growth is viewed 
as a part of the normal business cycle. 

In England, a British expert advises that the growth of 
public relations there as well as in other nations "depends on the 
ability of the people in it (the nation) to provide the great 
knowledge and insight that companies will pay Ben 

other eimeeortamt factor tor international public relations 
practitioners to remember is not to be fooled by superficial simi- 
larities with our economic system. British and Canadian business 
interests seem to run parallel to ours; however, disregarding re- 


gional influences would be as inadvisable as disregarding basic 


cultural differences. For instance, British press attitudes 
1 11 τι 3 3 
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towards public relations remain skeptical and cynical although the 
ranks of the profession are swollen with former journalists. 
Canadians, meanwhile, have been deeply affected by the French, 
American and English cultures. And while language similarities 
may facilitate the practice of international public relations in 
such countries, hidden cultural and historical differences only 
further prove the "foreigness" of this part of the international 
market. 

Understandably, countries which have totally dissimilar 
cultures and languages offer even greater problems. Japan, for 
instance, with its flamboyant public relations practices and 
unique press club system make the practice of public relations in 
that country one of the most frustrating in the world. 

Japanese press clubs hold a virtual monopoly on "news of 
industrial and governmental ac E according to Ray 
Josephs. News releases from companies are delivered not to re- 
porters directly, but must go to the press clubs located in trade 
association buildings. Any variance from this practice results in 
a "blackball" of your international public relations material. 
This system creates numerous headaches for non-Japanese reporters 
and international public relations practitioners. Mr. Josephs re- 
ports that: 

These press clubs are the bane of every foreign corre- 
spondent: in Tokyo. Foreign reporters are not allowed 
membership in the clubs; even Japanese representatives 
are excluded. This presents problems for the foreign 


reporter as well as the Japanese PR practitioner who 
must be attentive to establishing contacts separately 


rp SNE REO 
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with the Foreign press. 

BER Zorzchezerestest problems affecting the growth of pub- 
lic relations and its acceptance by the foreign press has been 
Eco nmeftfectiveness in selling itself. 

Foreign editors and publishers retain an in-bred mistrust 
of public relations material due to early efforts of advertisers 
and sales people to obtain free product publicity. Ray Josephs 


explains that even today many multinational managers are unaware 


τ Gifferences between public relations and publicity. "They 
think," he says, 'that public relations is synonymous with ’pub- 
EN. They fail to perceive that ’publicity’ is rapidly being 


eclipsed as the mainstay of international public relations." 

To understand the problems faced by international public 
pelations practitioners in promoting lasting press relations, it 
is perhaps necessary to understand the foreign press. 

Establishing communications between American multination- 
Eu und the foreign press is often very difficult for unitiated 
Bractitioners. American practitioners are used to a tradition of 
lee press and free speech which is not universally accepted. 

In addition, foreign newsmen view themselves and their 
poles in a different light. Thus they do mot approach public re- 
Maerons, the public relations practitioner, or the public rela- 
tions profession as do their American media counterparts. 

In Europe, the press believes itselt to really be a Fourth 


Estate, much more so than in the United States. Burton Yale Pines, 
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m n Bating Editor to Time magazine and expert on international 
Brees] attitudes and techniques, interprets the reasons for such 
self-aggrandizement: 


Imzsrürope, the press believes itself a Fourth Estate 
and has very gallant reasons for doing so. Until rather 
Recent history, mations of Western Europe had no commit- 
ment to mass high school education. And the university 
was reserved primarily for those with appropriate family 
o Clerical backgrounds. The university was present to 
Earn leaders. The vast masses of people . . . received 
ENELEtrIcal vocational training, if any training at all, 
mud this left them unfamiliar with the vocabulary of 
politics. It left them unacquainted with the complex 
ENUcesses oft government, and unprepared to influence the 
Headers except in very exceptional circumstances. 


Now, in this society, the journalist became a sort 
ENEcrIpetual grand jury, constantly sifting acts of _ 
governments and officials. eir education and experi- 
Smee allowed them to probe those who ruled them. The 
Journalist became a kind of prism through which the ac- 


tions of government and the responses of the populace 


passed. They were a separate estate with enormous re- 
sponsibilities. They were an elite. 


Beer Store lem press, especially im Western Europe, 
EEcorms this attitude. This is most true in those countries ‘which 
lack the checks and balances inherent in our system of government. 
EucEneed only look at the Watergate situation and its ultimate 
resolution to see what an important part the press plays in our 
Society. In most countries, as in ours, the press has evolved in- 
ΕΞ nations! chief critic. Mr. Pines adds that mass education 
15 a phenomenon of the past decade and that the university- 
educated, including the journalist, still comprise a very small 


arFoup overseas: 


Thus, the West European journalist is much more of 
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em elitist than his American ccunterpart . . . (he) 
plays a more institutional role in nig society though 
not necessarily a more essential one. 
π-----Ξ::-τξετᾶπ.εΓ επε foreign journalist, Mr. Pines 
has a number of observations with which the American international 


Pere relations practitioner should be Familiar: 


----Foreign newsmen choose journalism as a viable 
Ane spectablé outlet for their knowledge. 


----The number of foreign journalists with doctor- 
ates is considerable. 


----There are a growing number of employee-owned 
Suite ations ih Europe, a concept that is 


spreading throughout most of Europe. 


----The foreign journalist feels he is part of EE 
educational apparatus of his society. 


----The broadcast journalist usually works for a 
state-owned station and therefore cannot be 
as independent, as objective a member of the 
Fourth Estate as a journalist working for a 
privately-owned, highly competitive newspaper. 

This paper will not attempt to delve in the vagaries and 
Gisperities of mews media in each foreign country. That should be 
he subject of a separate study. It should suffice to review a 
οτι principles of press relations abroad. 

Press relations should properly be handled on the local 
level by local individuals. Ray Josephs explains that "startling 
differences" with the local media demand on-the-scene direction by 
ExDerienced Bpafessionals.~ However, mno matter how local the 


Dress operations remain, consideration must be given to the inter- 


Seetonal network of communications which bridges the world. 
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A decade ago, a press release on a new product or service 
Erbe sent out in the United States with mo regard For the for- 
eign market. Today, stringers in the United States and correspond- 
τοπ Foreign news media and trade publications will make the 
story immediately available overseas often with embarrassing re- 
sults--especially if "overseas customers . . . read about the prod- 
uct before the Firm's overseas salesmen even know about it," 

Geoffrey Kean advises that it is: 

0. . an SACOS company to think that it can 
IAE to ome country am event or piece of information 
interest to a particular business until it is good 
mzucady to release it elsewhere. 

The need for proper press relations and coordination is 
essential in the multinational business world. Mr. Kean concludes 
meee coordination of all facets of I.P.H. is vital." 

Advance information, proper press relations, and timely 
warnings about impending newsworthy situations can forestall waste 


and problems and will aid in establishing good relationships with 


imbortant sectors of social power and the local media. 


THz CHANGING SCOFE OF INTERNATIONAL 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Like gravity, public relations should be an all-pervading 


force whose very existence in a corporation influences every ac- 





tron. Through the professionalism of international public rela- 
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mens Practitioners, this future can be realized. 

international public relations experts can ensure close 
Sper ation between multinational industries and governments. 
Arthur Merims sees a time in which the public relations practi- 
ο ο 15 'tuned in to the future by his frequent exuere with 
the many publics industry must deal with--media, financial, indus- 
try, governments, consumers and all the rest. 

This would necessitate a transition from the more tradi- 
tional role of the journalistically-trained publicist of the past. 
Yet, change is in the wind; it is evident even in the past decade 
Sremultinational activity. 

Vas mot Umer the 1950s that public relations came into 
being as "a major socio-economic ec Public relations man 
Ray Josephs explains the early scope of international public re- 
MStions activities: 

t the time, the late 50s, its function was purely 
EppDonsive--to fend off possible expropriation in the 
emerging countries of Africa and the Caribbean. Το say 
NNUS less than successful is the most charitable thing 
µε: say im hindsight. 

Bxaonestursoboemabrve era of international public rela- 
tions, publicity and promotion were the leading means of practice. 
An IPA Company, Ltd., survey taken in 1973, indicates that this 
trend has changed in past years. The survey also indicates, how- 


Euer that the emphasis on publicity and promotion was prior to 


Mine radvent of the multinational corporation," and prior to the 
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E --stroo that "before industry can manufacture and promote it 
must learn how to relate with the host country--its leaders, 
bankers and workers." 

ΕΤ ess tne públic felations Quarterly 
Peem@ed Public relations "men" to avoid being "drawn into exces- 
Sively nationalistic EE Multinational business men have 
historically shied away from political quarrels. Now inter- 
“πο economic bonds make it extremely difficult to isolate the 
international business community from political, military and 
emotional pressures which may seriously affect and disrupt their 
business. 

Today, the spokesmen for multinationals Find themselves 
increasingly "in the midst of problems and conflicts that formerly 
only ambassadors and senior diplomats E es Hay Josephs 
sees multinational organizations becoming more deeply involved 
with host governments and cultural developments than domestic in- 
stitutions could ever become. Because of this participation, he 
says: 

EMEN representatives should be in a better position to 
Eu» government contracts, help formulate policy on 
Ace ló6sure to financial authorities, and in facilitating 
corporate Financing, and devise good will pro jegts to 
Win the support of local opinion leader groups. 

The shift away from product publicity and promotion and 


the emphasis on culture and government relations should not be 





ine ES. 


E mans: ISO. ΕΒ. 
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construed as a complete reversal of the role of international pub- 
ere lationms. To the contrary, international public relations 
EE urs agree that flexibility is the key to this particular facet 
of the profession. The more basic principles of public relations 
meet apply. In such countries as England, some public relations 
advisers indicate that a "growing sophistication of product pub- 
τιν is bringing with it greater emphasis on product public 
relations. 

Ás product public relations becomes more market-oriented 
in england, according to Robert S. Leaf of Burston-Marstellar In- 
BEEetional of London, England, 

E public relations programs are becoming intertwined 
with the total marketing mix. As this happens, brand, 
product and sales managers are becoming increasingly 
eena public relations can effectively sell goods, 

In Australia, a different pendulum has swung towards gov- 
ernment relations as public relations experts describe with amaze- 
emne Sn unforeseen demand for public relations counsel in that 
area. A shift in government attitudes toward foreign investors 
has resulted ina "hands-off attitude toward investment generally 
E. . me The result has been a call to public relations practi- 
tioners to "take a much more direct role in government relations." 


As discussion of the overall future of the practice of 


public relations overseas continues, it must be re-emphasized that 





individual countries exhibit individual problems. What holds true 
1 11 1 
Ec wmm ποιοι ο p. 9. 
EE Ν᾿... τ: WXuStralra,'"wPublic Relations Journal, 


EEruary 1973, p. 45, 
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Nome may have no validity in another. However, while national 
pressures twist and bend the practice of international public re- 
lations, a central current keeps it moving in the same general 
direction.  fhus, the broad trends in international public re- 


lations can, and should, be identified. 


ο τα ο. ασ τὸ RELATIONS TRENDS 


International public relations experts everywhere agree 
that their particular milieu is expected to grow even faster than 
Buememntire genre of public relations, As each corporation ponders 
the possibility of overseas operations, it must concurrently con- 


Sider the contributions international public relations can make in 


its Foreign operations. No longer do companies consider the ad- 
Visability of setting up international public relations.  Business- 


ENOSW recognize the necessity of a viable program for their over- 
seas operations. 

One international public relations expert views the over- 
Seas public relations office now as a "mixture of foreign office, 
information service and research organization on new issues and 
E ss. With this new view comes the growing realization 
that it is virtually impossible to operate overseas without such 
an organization. 

A Public Relations Quarterly article described the 1964 
Ete of international public relations as exhibiting a great deal 


ENUUmmaturity. Four years later, Opinion Research Corporation 


surveyed major American industrials. Public Relations Quarterly 





Sean e importance, p. 69. 
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BEustime reported that "not only are more companies entering the 
overseas public relations field, they also seem to be more ac- 

A wi : ; : ; 
tive. The survey found that in most instances international 
public relations activity had increased an average of 14.8 per 
cent in four years. This included press releases, product public- 
ity and employee and government relations. 

Roy Leffingwell sees a greater need for international pub- 
mic relations professional counsel in the future regardless of the 
growth of multinational business, He writes that: 

It is likely that public relations consultants working 
ΠΕ international ares will be called on more fre- 
quently to handle guidance for all peopie-to-people 
problems tham will local practitioners. 

The political relationships between individual countries 
erally influence the practice of international public relations. 
political climates change, it is public relations’ role to 
maintain and improve corporate managements’ understanding of new 
fSeauirements and trends in international business. Vice President 
Mee Or porate Director of Communications for Sperry Rand, Richard 
E contirms this role by observing that: 

We Feel that the whole movement toward more emphasis on 
social welfare, co-determination, profit-sharing and that 
type of thing in Europe is something that we have to 
recognize and more aggressively address in our communis 


Cations with our own people, and we intend to do that. 


Or. Walter E. Ashley, Manager of International Public Af- 





ο massage Wercester, ‘Current Practices," p. 9. 
es 
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ΤΕΙ, "Action," p. 26. 


Don eeno OG ec Ei ves, taped interview, 15 April 1974. 
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Fairs For Mobil Oil Company, notes that multinationals, especially 
in the oil industry, have moved into an entirely new and different 
kind of market. He says: 


Overseas we have to be in a position to explain to 
EREEConsuming countries and the producing countries 
exactly where it is that we fit in now . . . We have 
to justify ourselves and explain our roles to govern- 
Memes . . . Hobil is no longer interested in expanding 
ος τς ο energy . . . We arce also interested very 
π ον το explaining what it is that we do; why.it is 
τα we do need profits . . . 


Or. Ashley also reports a shift in emphasis from basic 

ου "τς relations to cultural and governmental relations: 
One of the things we have to do is to explain to host 
Countries what it is that we as a company are prepared to 


do for them and get them to understand that this is a 
role which we are uniquely qualified to play because of 


ο... ρερουις., ,. . Public relations comes into this con- 
siderably because we try to identify our objectives with 
meose= ot the host country,. . . cultural relations, we 


EU. are very important. ` 
ο πο final analysis, the major role of corporate- 
supported public relations today is to overcome widespread igno- 
οσο of the role played in individual economies by multinational 
ENII-ms. luccm addition to the more normal Functions of pub- 
Enty, product promotion and press and community relations. It 
is accomplished not by selling more American-made products, but 
W oving to host countries that multinational corporations can 


Both good corporate citizens and good neighbors. 





Enc ' ων: Ἔστεν, "me Hole of Public Relations in 


Ehe Multinational Organization," tape recorded at New York Univer- 
τν seminar, Commodore Hotel, New York, 15 April 1974. 
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THE "GOOD NEIGHBOR'" SITUATION 


An article by Charles Cerami in last year’s Nation's Busi- 
ness magazine listed the general conclusions of top business lead- 
ers in approaching the question of corporate citizenship and con- 
munity relations. The author noted that "although companies often 
τ their community support as public relations, it is chiefly 
Employee en Mr, Cerami concluded in his magazine arti- 
cle that community relations do pay off "when they are done whole- 
BESEedly and with an intimate knowledge of the people Nee 

With support from host government and local business lead- 
ers, a responsible multinational corporation can provide results 
Semen icial to both its best interests and those of the country in 
which it operates. And this, experts agree, is the basis for 
MOS Corporate citizenship” which is defined by Professor Jack 
Behrman of the University of North Carolina as simply "paying 
aope regard to the interests of the host country." 

᾿Ξ Τε Ξετεπ: Guarterly reported in 1968, that “estab- 
lishing communications between U.S. firms and host countries has 
both its serious and whimsical ES Mae Characterized 
then by a lack of adequate reference material from which to draw 


information, ideas and guidance. Thus, there was "much experimen- 
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E 
tation, some success and some error, in the attempts of U.S. firms 
NM I 
DON Good citizens . . . 

Six years later, there had been a plethora of articles, 
books and other published material on the subject. With the rise 
ot the multinational concept as one of the potent socio-economic 
Forces in the world, had come the needed reference material and 
analyses of the roles multinationals play overseas. Coupled with 
Gabe 15 the addition of six years of heightened public relations 
awareness. 

The president of the non-profit International Management 
and Development Institute, Gene Bradley, advises that solid work- 
ing alliances between multinationals and host countries has: 

proved its ability to help build the basic 
Structures of society, create jobs, transfer Funds 
and technology, improve skills, raise living and 
heslth standards, end hunger and pay taxes that build 
the schools and libraries and hospitals. 

Mr. Bradley takes the idea of “good corporate citizenship" 
ome step Further. He proposes corporate planning on a multination- 
al, multicorporate basis in which multinationals band together to 
ούρα a business-social world that is desirable and economi- 

3 : 
cally attainable." In this union, control would be by "an inter- 


governmental mechanism assuring a harmonizing of corporate and 


patronal interests on a global basis." 





μι 
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Slowly, >but measursably, the evolution of international 
business is taking place adding stature and credibility to those 
Mepmeeeactice it. Mr. Bradley notes that: 

Whether the businessman likes it or mot, the inter- 
naeNonsal balance is shifting from the professional 
diplomat to himself. He has become a decisiye ele- 
ον in national policy and foreign affairs. 

As the multinational concept extends to the Far reaches of 
its economic frontiers, today's spokesmen for the multinationals 
also find themselves playing a substantial role in international 
affairs. Im tc Jteeoauctary stages, international public re- 
lations was, at best, a transplanted copy of domestic public re- 
lations. Now it has evolved into a separate entity Full of its 
or owth potential. 

The growth of our own field of public relations in exper- 
tise, size amd importance has brought with it the obligations 
often associated with maturity and age. 

Geoffrey Kean argues that "enlightened self-interest" 
EIosSophies such as "corporate citizenship" and "social con- 
science' naturally exist overseas as well as at home. He says 
that “if we are good corporate citizens wherever we operate, if we 
man and not cold and disinterested imn local problems, it 
helps derby "> Án example of this responsibility proves 
Mr. Kean to be right. 

ln mid-October, 1978, the Chilean operations of the Dow 


Chemical Company (Oow Quimica Chilena) were "requisitioned" by 





tbid. 
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Salvadore Allende's Marxist government. Labeled a tool of "Ameri- 
E mperialism'" Oow directly or indirectly provided more than 
5,000 jobs for Chileans. More than $6 million had been invested 
EELCESDSSS by Dow im a venture to create a plastic industry in 
EEpership with the Christian Democrat government in Chile. 

Dow had moved into this area aware of the power of cor- 
Porate responsibility and good citizenship but unaware of how 
ο it would be tested. 

Such was the success of their community relations and em- 
Δ. ΞΕ relations programs that the day after the acquisition 
orders were signed to turm both chemical plants over to the gov- 
ernment, engineers and supervisors at both plants incredibly 
struck to protest their new government's move. 

These supporters of the American multinational were unable 
oi ind work elsewhere. Impressed by their loyalty, yet hesitant 
νι... τιν aid the striking men lest it do more harm than good, 
through the "grapevine" Dow offered them jobs at offices else- 
Se in Latin America. 

Eventually more than sixty of them accepted Dow's 

offer of resettlement abroad, and in many cases Dow 
permbursed them for expenses, such as airfare, that 
Buevonad incurred in leaving their native land. Some 
Ecgrvemormterest-tree loans by the company to help 
buy houses and cars, 

Following the coup d'etat of the Allende regime, the rul- 
ing junta began inviting foreign companies back that had been 


Forced out. Oow is returning, but with the acknowledgement that 


Εν are giving greater weight to political factors that bear on 
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e : nl 
investment decisions than was previously the case. In fact, an 
ad hoc committee of executives has now been formed to "keep man- 

M mee 
EEmepmt alert to political shifts. 
Politics has always influenced business, but in this new 

ecopolitical arena, business is having a most definite affect on 
απ. τελος, ο events the past few years have created a 


public demand for accuracy and have produced "more questioning 


publics who are willing to listen to each side of vital issues . 


professional communicators should benefit from this eH. dus 
Indeed, all business should benefit from this trend. Pub- 


Me relations experts are excited by this new type of audience; 
one which ignores the latter-day, swift, simplistic answers and 
now attempts to understand the complexities of business. Through 
Pees the public relations practitioner, both at home and abroad, 
must remain sensitive to changing public attitudes and demands. 

The Chairman of the Board of Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc., has 
Sm ered a Simple, yet succinctly accurate observation: 

The role of the multinational public relations man in 

building a world market is important. By using his 

Skills at research and communications, he can find out 

tor himself the role of business in the world and then 

use that knowledge in bringing understanding ta the 

many and varied publics he reaches daily. 


This then, is international public relations. And no one 


e api ts challenge better than L. L. L. Golden in his book, 
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ο. ον Public Consent. Mr. Golden understands that the responsi- 
bility of management is greater overseas than it is at home and 
. ΠΕ reputation of the United States as well as other multi- 
nationals rests on the shoulders of each overseas management team. 
Eu Golden, the change is evident. 


Time was when an American corporation abroad could 
lts specific job, remain aloof From the host country, 
usa fair profit and all would be well. . It is far 
different today, for the American corporation overseas 
is more than a privately-owned company tending to its 
mum Knitting. Both the corporation and its personnel 
must now not only show a concern for the people and 
INSetitutions of the host country, but must also make 
EM oOnutribution to the country's general welfare. The 
better managed U.S. corporations know this. They run 
Meir enterprises with a constant consideration of local 
interests. This means more than employing indigenous 
personnel. lt means more than scrupulous obedience to 
all laws and customs of the host country. The U.S. cor- 
poration, besides making a profit, must convince the 
overseas country that it is interested in the advance- 
ment, and,attuned to the aspirations, of the local 
nations. 


Mr, Golden’s main premise that mo business abroad can ex- 
τος Without public consent is as valid now as it was in 1968. And 
MTS is the thrust of public relations whether at home or abroad. 
International public relations was truly once a form of domestic 
Mie relations. Yet through its evolution, it has come a full 
eycle, It has created, within its ranks, a body of knowledge and 
expertise which is as basic as its beginnings; which starts at 
home--whether in Idaho or Iwakuni--and uses diplomacy, tact and 
Eneunderstanding of the local environment to tell its story. Τε 


is called international public relations. 





Golden, Bensent, pp.-eeb5-eebs. 





PART THREE 


IA VEN DS INTERNATIONAL PUZLIC 


NO FRAGTETLONE AS 








CHAPTER VIII 
A SUMMARY OF SURVEY FINDINGS: THE NEW TRENDS 


How does the multinational public relations man communicate 
with his staff? How effective does he feel his communications are? 
Eure his major problems in the practice of international public 
relations? While these and other questions were answered in 
Part Two of this paper, the only practical and substantial way to 
accurately assess the evolution of international public relations 
NS O ask those who practice it. 

Thus, a survey of current international public relations 
practices was undertaken to substantiate some of the conclusions 
reached in the earlier chapters. 

Bao img Tfitfty-two public relations directors of Ameri- 
can multinationals--both large and small--a sampling of the 
Ghanges and direction of public relations overseas during the past 
Five years would hopefully emerge. 

The questionnaire was mailed on 2 July 1974, The final 
survey was returned on 9 August 1974. A total of twenty-seven in- 
ternational public relations practitioners acknowledged receipt of 
the survey. This was a total of 51.9 percent. However, only thir- 
teen (25 percent) of those polled actually Filled out the survey. 

The fourteen who did mot reply, but responded, listed 


τοι: legitimate excuses for mot Filling out the questionnaire, 
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Ae incipal one being time. It is interesting to note, however, 
that time was taken to draft a reply, have a secretary type out a 
smooth copy and have it returned for signature. This is epproxi- 
EN he time needed to fill out the questionnaire. 

Mer Sonar tine company replied that they received "a great 
many requests to participate in surveys" and had diverted "an un- 
Economic amount of executive time" to fact-finding and analysis in 
"ρου. Thus, their policy was now "diplomatic refusal." 

The international public relations director for an auto- 
mobile manufacturer declined answering such surveys because he 
Found them to “not always convey a definitive answer" which re- 
SES in errors due to the nature of the check-off type of ques- 
tions. He did offer, however, to set up interviews in New York if 
this would help in gathering information, 

Other excuses included lack of manpower (an airline) and 
the inability to adapt the international operations of the company 
into a pattern which could be inserted into the survey (a ciga- 
rette manufacturer). 

At least three multinationals declined because their over- 
Seas public relations activities were handled at a local level 
Overseas and the home offices were not sufficiently informed as to 
Scene specifics of their programs. Such autonomy is further 
proof of a change in multinational public relations philosophy and 
certainly bears out what was said earlier...that international 
public relations must be practiced locally with local controls and 
expertise. 


I eee mA t nationals admitted to basing neophytes in 
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BuNractice of international public relations, but both acknowl- 
Seeea that they were embarked on building programs to establish 
and expand an international public relations program. One such 
Corporate director explained that "the need for international pub- 
relations grows in proportion to the complexity of world busi- 
BE What once could be handled on a local basis," he wrote, 
"now needs corporate direction and support." The move from such 
ad hoc public relations activities overseas which lack direction 
ame policy guidance to more formalized programs with articulated 
objectives is certainly a recurrent theme throughout a discussion 
Ew UDtemnrnational public relations. 

One of the most revealing and startling answers was scrib- 
Mica the bottom of one of the cover letters enclosed with the 
survey. A computer multinational with subsidiaries in thirty-five 
meeng Countries, including Mexico, Spain, italy, Canada, Germany, 
Panama, Brazil and Australia, noted that it had "no formal inter- 
national public relations program." While there was no hint as to 
local activities, it is supposed that this corporation, with assets 
of $328 million in 1972, must have ES representation on a 
local level, especially while operating in numerous and volatile 
Latin American countries. 

Many of the questions asked in this survey were identical 
to those asked in a 1964 mail survey by the National Foreign Trade 
Council. Their questionnaire was intended to assist members in 
evaluating their programs at that time and in examining relation- 
ships between overseas operations and their parent companies. 


Comparisons between this thesis survey and the Trade 
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Manel Survey show the direction public relations has taken in 
this past decade. These results were also compared to a similar 
ΙΙ taken in 1988 by the Opinion Research Corporation. Both 
SUnveys were partially published in the Public Relations Quarterly 
Enp ing, 1968, 
The current thesis survey, as it is so termed in this 

paper, was broken into four parts to Facilitate an explanation of 


mme findings. 
SECTION I 


Questions in Section I were designed to provide basic 
background information on those people currently engaged in the 


τσ of international public relations. 


NES Your Official Title? 

This question is interesting in that it re-emphasizes the 
ο ο τον of public relations to pinpoint one single, E 
mSS describe the public relations practitioner in charge of 
... 6 of the corporate Function. Only four multinationals out 
Menir teen had the same title. Two of these four were "Public 
Relations Officers" while the other two were "Managers, Inter- 
το! Communications." 

Although the titles differed om the remaining nine, 46 
Em cur Called themselves “Oirectors," 31 percent were described 
as "Managers," 15 percent were "Officers," and 8 percent were 


"Consultants," 
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NE Se Provide a Brief Biography. How Long Have You Practiced 


Eter rnational Public Relations? 

This question was asked to ascertain where the majority of 
the practitioners had received their training. Journalistic back- 
grounds remain the greatest single source of manpower for public 
ο On with 45 percent coming from that category. Fifteen per- 
EL were trained in advertising, and 31 percent came from other 
Metas Fincluding philosophy, history and teaching). Only 8 per- 
cent had received formal public relations training at the college 
tevel. 

Only 8 percent of the international public relations 
Extr ty)joners had been practicing their profession for more than 
een years, In fact, 54 percent had less than five years ex- 
perience, 30 percent had five to ten years experience, and another 
8 percent had between ten and fifteen years in the profession. 
Only one director of international public relations was a woman. 

It is interesting to note that in researching the names 
and titles for the thesis survey, more than half of the public re- 
lations practitioners had changed jobs within a three year inter- 
val. This would en conde atea ian rate or turnover within 
Seemed of multinational public relations and certainly warrants 
SNen more study in the future. Included in this constantly shift- 
ing field is the change of titles which was briefly explored in 
the thesis survey. In most instances, not only did the names of 


Ehe public relations directors change, but their titles as well. 


How Long Has Your τι: udstUeEeMIGternational Public Relations? 


At least 54 percent of the multinationals surveyed had 
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been engaged in international public relations for more than fif- 
teen years. Only 8 percent had ten to fifteen years experience 
while 38 percent were fledglings in the field with only one to 
Five years. 

This does not mean that there were no programs which might 
resemble public relations. In fact, most directors indicated that 
¿their companies had recognized a need for international public re- 
lations in the past, but not to such an extent as was needed at 
this time. The recognition of the need for formal public rela- 
tions counsel with planned programs rather than helter skelter 
responses to spontaneous problems formed the bulwark of the com- 
ments on this question. 

The public relations directors also provided profiles of 
their staffs in overseas offices. In almost all cases, the staffs 
were Foreign nationals with an average of three to an office. All 
were between thirty and forty years of age with a bilingual ability. 
In at least seven cases, practitioners spoke three to four lan- 
guages. All had college degrees and between five and ten years 
experience in public relations or journalism. There was a pre- 
dominance of males filling the ranks overseas, but at least three 
multinationals acknowledged that both males and females were em- 
ployed. 

What Book Do You Feel Would Be Most Valuable to the Practice of 
International Public Relations? 

While the practitioners listed impressive educational cre- 

dentials other than public relations training, none had evidently 


found any valuable reading sources to aid them in their practice 


"Y D 
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of international public relations. Only one could name a book he 
Felt would be valuable to the overseas practitioner. This was The 


Public Relations Handbook by Dartmelli which the respondent noted 
should be used "not as a primer or textbook, but as a reminder/ 


Emecklist." 


SECTION IT 


Section II of the survey was designed to uncover some of 
the basic ideologies which formulated the policies and objectives 


oF the international programs. 


What is Your Definition of International Public Relations? 

While the definitions differed in their presentation, all 
contained the basic criteria set out in Part Two of this paper. 
Some were concerned with presenting their multinationals as "con- 
cerned corporate citizens" with respect for "the characteristics 
of each country" in which they did business. More than half felt 
that international public relations was "an extension of United 
States domestic programs" only tailored "specifically to the dif- 
ferent countries." All were concerned with communication to host 
country publics and governments and to domestic publics. 

Bnezerireetor Said that there was "no such thing" as inter- 
national public relations per se, unless one applied that name to 
"coordination, supervision and direction of a number of national 
public relations operations in a number of countries." This opin- 
lon was echoed many times over. 

The respondents recognized the advantage and necessity of 


creating favorable attitudes toward the company and its products 
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weer host countries. Me CE product publicity, so vital a 
NEBEECInm international public relations a number of years ago, 
was mentioned only once and that was in its context as a second- 
El unction of the PA role. OF primary interest to all respond- 
Was their governmental relations Function, and the need to 
explain and interpret host country feelings to home management. 

More than 6l percent decided that their definition had not 
changed in the past five years. Two respondents noted that inter- 


national public relations had grown up and matured in that time 


Frame, but had not changed in its basic definition. 


What Has Been the Ma jor on BRrEerPnsEmseaasis im Your Overseas Public 


Relations Procrams in the Past Five years? 


Only ome mom-plussed director reported a reduction and 
Wenagmg of interest in overseas public relations programs in his 
τ. He replied, "Unfortunately, the trend appears to be one 
of de-emphasis instead of either increasing or shifting." Ina 
later question, he noted that in his organization there was a lack 
of "internal acceptance of the need for international public re- 
lations . . . " He said this was his single greatest problem in 
Praeticing public relations overseas. 

The remaining respondents all noted increased emphasis in 
their functions especially in the areas of government relations and 
a greater interest by the media and the world-wide business commu- 
nity in multinational issues. This had resulted, they wrote, in a 
magnification of their role as communicators to these publics. 
Most noted increased emphases on cultural, political and social 


developments in host countries. 
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One typical respondent reported an awareness by his 
management of the 'need for international public relations support 
as the competition, problems, and opportunities" increased in over- 
seas markets. 

All recognized the need for evolution and change within 
ee ational public relations to maintain status quo with parallel 
shifts in the business climate overseas. 

Do You Feel International Public Relations Can Be Practiced From 
Ene United States? 

Seventy percent of the practitioners agreed that there was 
EoePtely no way to practice public relations from the home office. 

Of the remainder who disagreed, three allowed that the home 
office should only have general coordination and supervisory con- 
trol with local emphasis on actual public relations programs. 

One respondent felt that international public relations 
Could be practiced from the United States, but only with constant 
travel. 

Two others felt that policies could be originated in the 
United States with the international head of public relations in 
Some country, providing that there were regional managers to 
carry out the programs. 

A Winter 1971 Public Relations Quarterly survey of inter- 
national public relations conducted by PH Aids, New York, reported 
that 55 percent of the Public relations experts queried felt that 
international public relations could not be performed from the 


United States. It is evident that this concept is growing. 
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Who Makes Up Your Overseas Fublic Relations Policy”? 


Note: Since respondents were asked to indicate as many as 


applied, the totals do not add up to 100 percent. 


Eheadqguarters prescribes policy and programs.......... ο. το 
OS. headquarters prescribes policy, programs handled locally..85% 
EE Jus and policy handled locally............-..-.. f tt n Tus 


These Figures become extremely pertinent when compared to 
the same question asked of international public relations dirac- 
tors in 1964 by the National Foreign Trade Council. In those re- 
sponses, nearly a decade ago, more than half (55 percent) acknowl- 
edged that the United States headquarters prescribed both plans 
and policy. Only 3 percent said that they were allowed to handle 
their programs locally after United States headquarters prescribed 
policy! This would appear to be an almost astronomical jump and 
indicate a greater trust on the part of home management in the 
MeS national public relations directors and their staffs. 

In 1968, the Opinion Research Corporation reported that 
47 percent of the home offices prescribed policy with programs 
οἱ locally. Eighteen percent said that United States head- 
Sem@eers Prescribed both policy and programs and 15 percent of the 
plans and policies were handled locally. 

Communications between overseas operations and parent com- 
pany headquarters was another area explored in the survey. Re- 
Seemaents were given three choices. Again, totals do not add to 


percent as respondents were asked to answer as many as apply: 


versess staff submits periodic reports to U.S. headquarters...85% 
Eo hesdguarters staff visits overseas periodically to 

Eg ceci: relations... ........ P ος EET MEER T a A A a 
Overseas staff visits U.S. headquarters for general meetings...77% 


No ο ο το τι ου ο ὃν ες κ ο ος 
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This can be compared to the preceding two surveys: 


Opinion Research Trade Council 
(1969) (1964) 
Overseas staff submitS....ooo.o.... 56% 77466 
U.S. headquarters staff visits... 46% 64% 
EN ΞΕΕΗΕΕΡ visits............ 45% 53% 


Today, submission of reports by overseas staffs is still 
που acceptable means of communication although it is evident 
that frequent contacts, travel, and meetings are constantly being 
E τεσ” to increase cross-fertilizasation of information to all 
Sectors of the public relations community in each organization. 

In a question on the best way to improve this communica- 
tion, one director advocated swapping personnel between areas for 
prolonged periods of time--at least two years. At least three re- 
spondents felt that better communication was dependent upon 
greater language skills and more familiarity with host nations 
Eat the local level and at the home office level. 

Goodyear's Director of Public Relations, M. F. O'Reilly, 
Peels that his communications are "pretty good." He described 
their two-way method: 

Monthly reports from the field are compressed into a 
monthly Compendium which goes back to all PH elements 
nem) Cross-fertilization. ie lle menes in Feru, for 
example, are kept informed of activities, problems, 
ee ses, ete., or PR elements in Thailand, U.K., 
Turkey, etc. We publish case histories of PA achieve- 
memts for all our PR elements, publish a monthly 

enti gue ο publications’, etc. 

According to a question on public relations counseling, 
all but three of the thirteen respondents indicated a preference 
for outside counsel vice an in-house division. Almost 77 percent 


are currently using local public relations counsel or American 


affiliates overseas. 
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Of these, 50 percent use a local public relations counsel 
for all of their overseas work. In 1968, the Opinion Research 
survey found that only 284 percent of the corporations employed 
local agencies to handle all of their public relations overseas. 
This jump over a six year period is indicative of the increase in 
expertise at all levels of international public relations. The 
dependability of overseas firms has evidently increased over this 
period as has the realization that only local firms can adequately 
Seal with local problems. Only one Firm uses an American public 
relations firm with overseas affiliates or offices for all of its 
public relations work, 

aS’, a Public Relations Quarterly survey reported that 
63 percent of the practitioners preferred their own staff abroad. 
This policy has evidently changed and must be attributed to in- 
creased levels of expertise overseas. 

Twenty percent currently employ a local public relations 
firm to work with their internal public relations departments on 
special projects. Another 20 percent use an American firm with 
offices abroad to aid their in-house public relations departments 
on special projects. 

The reasons for the increased use of overseas counsel, as 
explained by respondents, were that the local firms had better 
knowledge of the local conditions, labor climates, press, govern- 
ment; were physically close to the areas of operations; had lower 
costs; and the capability of providing "on-site counsel." 

A director who used in-house public relations indicated he 


believed his own operations could do a better job, but also ad- 
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mitted that outside counsel "could help in areas where additional 
personnel were needed." Another felt he could handle projects 
"more personally" with his own ο ont. 

The final respondent noted that it was simply cheaper to 
Ond Ais own department but added that he used outside counsel in 
those Few cases where he could not get “inside people of the same 
caliber as those in outside counseling Firms." 

Two of those using an in-house staff had converted from 
outside counsel in the past five years for economy, closer coordi- 
nation and due to an increase in the size of their multinational 


operations. 
SECTION TII 


This section dealt with the foreign press, a most difficult 
area tor the international public relations man. Everyone had 
problems with this section as the conditions of the media varied 
So greatly From country to country that it was almost impossible 


to indicate general problems. 


What is Your U.S. Headquarters Press DodEC S 


Note: Totals do not add to 100% since more than one could 
apply. 
Thesis Survey Opinion Trade 
(1974) (1968) (1964) 
Mail releases abroad......... 46% 50% 61% 


Maintain press relations with 

Foreign correspondents 

Based in the U.S......... 46% 41% ου 
Send releases to overseas 

subsidiaries in advance 

meee |e ase (Gate. duces os. . 46% 52% 839% 
Allow overseas subsidiaries 

to initiate all foreign 

press releaseS........... 62% Not asked Not asked 
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With the emphasis on local staffs and their autonomous op- 
erations, this thesis survey provided an additional press question 
heretofore not asked. The results clearly indicate a growing 
awareness of control at the local level. The next question sub- 
stantiates this position but qualifies and identifies where the 


Eomerols still lie. 


What Is Your Local Press Policy? 


Note: Totals do not add to 100% since more than one could 
apply. 
Thesis Survey Opinion Hesearch 
(1974) (1968) 
All announcements coordinated ( 
AUS. headquarters......... 23% 18% 
Only major announcements coordi- 
nated with U.S. headquarters... 59% 54% 
Local announcements not coordi- 
geted With U.S. headquarters... 62% 26% 


This comparison clearly indicates that local controls are 
at last being exercised by multinationals although the control of 
major announcements remains in the hands of the headquarters 
staffs. The increase in local announcements not cleared with home 
offices would substantiate the theory that the responsibility and 
MeeePemdence of local public relations managers has grown substan- 
Eteally. Better communications, public relations expertise, and 
management support would also account for such increases. 

With respect to the press itself, a number of questions 


were asked to ascertain present trends and conditions. 
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Do You Pay for mela tv 


ο του. ὔ ος 194 
Νο. 8 9 * . 8 e 9 8 9 8 e * 8 e e 9 TTA 
ROSA NS WE sa seras naa BA 


France and Italy were singled out as the countries where 
gratis was still acceptable. One respondent noted that the giving 
of gifts under-the-table and the purchase of advertising space on 
sued pro quo basis was still practiced. Most replies were 
Nay negative. One director noted that his corporation had 
Berzecked down!" on this policy years ago "especially in Latin 
American countries." 

NE tf any, Significant Changes Have You Noted in the Foreign 
Press in the Past Five Years? 

Only two respondents saw no change in foreign press atti- 
tudes during this period. Most reported an increased sophistica- 
tion regarding international business and greater interest in news 
about American organizations and multinationals.  O0ne director 
EE Can increase in editorial honesty in the press of developing 
nations. 

Another answered that he had seen a gradual change from 
Ex συ] editors to editorial boards. This would substantiate 
the observations of Time magazine editor Burton Yale Pines who re- 
ported that newspapers overseas were moving toward employee- 


ownership with decentralized controls. 
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How Do You Rate the Proficiency of the Foreign Press? 


EOS... 45A 
conr EE 15% 
IE ........ 54 
Se llent.....15% 
NS nSWer.....321%4...../his Group felt the question was too vague 


πα οπου ost. moted that the press 
would have to be rated on a country-by- 
country basis. 


Has the Attitude of μασ τσι Press Changed. in the Fast Five 
Years? 

tn wopublaiac relations directors feit there was no 
change. The remainder observed that there was a growing awareness 
by the foreign press of the role of public relations in business. 
All noted an improvement in the press-public relations relation- 
ship with the former increasingly accepting public relations as a 
useful ally. According to two respondents, as the suspicions 
toward public relations subside, the foreign press is becoming 
more receptive to public relations material. 

Another moted that public relations is no longer being 
associated solely with product promotion or ‘twining and dining 
press people." 

hM percent felt that press attitudes toward multi- 
nationals were "fair" The remainder called the media "wary" or 
"anti-American" in its dealings with multinational corporations. 

The positive changes in press attitudes, according to a 
majority of the respondents, were felt mainly in Japan, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom. Only one mentioned a change of attitudes 
im Latin American countries. 

Germany was listed as one of the easiest of the non-English 


speaking countries in which to perform international public rela- 
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Gions, followed closely by France, Switzerland, the Scandanavian 
countries and Holland. Most attributed the esse of practice in 
these countries to a better understanding of public relations 
thinking and activities and a closer alignme:' with multinational 
objectives. One public relations man noted 1 t press relations 
vere generally "easiest in countries in which the press is free, 
Bon cally and commercially." 

The mention of France as a non-English speaking country in 
which the practice of public relations was relatively easy comes 
as a surprise following an Historical abhorrence by the French of 
any non-French organization. The PR Aide survey, cited in the 
cen 1971 Public Relations Quarterly, noted that corporate men 
agreed that "France and the Far East" were the most difficult 
places in which to practice. The loss of President de Gaulle has 
evidently softened that country's attitudes toward the role of 
mūltinational public relations. 

The press release remains the workhorse of the overseas 
Bete relations practitioner followed closely by interviews, 
press conferences, government relations, press tours, exhibits and 
displays, in that order. Not surprisingly, radio and television 


news releases were described as difficult to place. 
SECTION τν 


This final section was meant to provide a view of the pri- 
mary objectives, problems and current thoughts on international 
public relations. It is not surprising that respondents reported 


an increase in all public relations budgets over the past five 
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years with three indicating that their budgets had doubled. 

The objectives of all the programs centered around one 
central theme: creating and fostering a favorable image for the 
weena ional Corporation so that it could achieve its objectives. 
All directors were concerned with building a climate of under- 
standing within the host country. One multinational public re- 
lations director indicated his role was to serve as a "listening 
post service for business trends and political developments" in- 
dicating that his management put a great deal of credence in his 
counsel on these important topics. 

Only one corporate public relations director acknowledged 
that his program had πο formalized objective. His corporation is 
new in the international public relations field. He indicated he 
only provided public relations support to his overseas operations 
on an "as needed" basis--which he indicated was ome of the major 
HEGblems in the execution of his job. He felt he had only limited 
effectiveness due to his ad hoc role, lack of manpower, money and 
time. 

What Are Your Five Major Problems in Managing International Public 
Helations? 

It was interesting to note that the answers did not corre- 
spond to the hackneyed "money and more clients" type with which 
public relations men respond all too often. These difficulties 
were not unduly stressed as might be anticipated. Instead, com- 
munications and the development and retention of trained public 
relations personnel headed the list of problems. This is one of 


Echanges whieh international public relations must face. 
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Another problem was in maintaining regular contact between 
all levels of the organization, including management. Still 
another communication barrier mentioned was that of getting fast, 
aeu ate feedback on incipient problems. 

National differences, language and diverse mentalities 
were also listed as posing the greatest barriers to the practice 
of international public relations, as might be expected. But, 
LL the advent of local control and use of local employees, these 
Eu Uoal difficulties did not lead the list as they might have 
some ten years ago. 

Other problem areas were: 

----Conditioning public relations people to react to 
developing trends and movements in their countries. 

----Developing public affairs people out of public re- 
lations people. 

----Desire for "our' national way of doing things. 

----Keeping roles straight between corporate staffs 
and area headquarter staffs. 


----Difficulties of many subsidiaries to appreciate 
they are part of a larger organization. 


11 


Mes tdentificatiom with Your Parent Help or Hinder Your Inter- 
National Public Relations Programs? 


ENS Me ciento the directors felt that the identifica- 
tion with their parent company helped in the operations of their 
mac relations programs. One noted sagely that if the parent?s 
image was good, the identification helped and vice versa. 

Those who disagreed and felt a hindrance by the multi- 
national corporate identification noted that the subsidiary must 
Ide ntiticga asa national unit. "Each mational subsidiary," one 
manager wrote, 'must be as local as possible in character, and its 


ambito relations program must Follow suit." Another wrote that it 
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only occasionally hinders his operations and added that this at- 
titude is not changing “and probably never will." 

MOE Uso Acne director of one international public 
relations staff wrote, "the identification is a fact of life... 
all one can do is steadfastly practice good, professional, 
straight-forward public relations and lightly stress the advan- 
tages to the overseas affiliate with the American ’parent.’" 

France led the countries as being the country in which 
parent identification most hindered the practice of international 


Sie relations. 


Bow Do You Measure the Effectiveness of Your International Public 


Helations Programs? 


No formal methods of measurement were acknowledged. The 
most 'scientific'" method was through press clippings. Most multi- 
national respondents gauged their success on measurement of the 
Fulfillment of their objectives. 

One international public relations man noted that there 
was "mo handy quantitative way" to judge the effectiveness of your 
Program. "Only by extended observation of results, i.e., press 
postures, attitudes toward the corporation," he wrote, "can you 
then reach a qualitative judgement," 

What Innovations Have You Observed in International Public Rela- 
Pegs in the Past Five Years? m. 0073 

Six of the respondents did not answer this question, al- 
though it should have elicited some response. The remainder held 
a number of similar opinions, all of which cited the increase in 


the importance of public relations overseas. 
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The growth of professionalism in international public re- 
lations coupled with the realization by multinationals that public 
relations must be practiced on the local level were the major ob- 
servations. 
ος Do You Feel is in Store for the Future of Overseas Public 
Relations”? 

Unanimously the respondents cited growth as the main theme 
of the future of international public relations. Most felt sub- 
stantial growth was a certainty and noted that this would be 
coupled with even greater involvement in socio-politico-economic 
developments in host nations. With this involvement will come, 
ENENDUblic relations executive noted, "a more world-wide perspec- 


tive" than the parochial American-based point of view. 


E xould You Evaluate Your Own International Public Relations 


Program’? 


Thesis Survey Opinion Research Trade Council 


(1974) (1968) (1964) 
E Sftactory........ 61% 93% 35% 
ου δε... «ον 8% 48% 43% 
Smeateisfactory...... 23% το 26% 
No Answer: % No Answer: 6% 


In all three surveys, the respondents indicated that there 
iN LT, 
eR oom For improvement. Yet, am overwhelming amount Felt their 


7 
programs were fulfilling the requirements and objectives of com- 
Lenmceating effectively to all publics. Clearly today there is 
much more activity in the realm of international public relations 
and much more satisfaction with the quality of those who practice 
Mt, 

The larger amount of “unsatisfactory” replies today, as 


compared to six years ago, might be a reflection of the increasing 
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EN cpnatlional concerm on the part of multinationals. The superior 


jobs being done in many countries by United States multinationals 
(his, in túrn, 


reflect heavily on those who are comparatively lax. 


should cause a great deal of introspection and a growing awareness 


of the need for more viable programs. 





CHAPTER ΙΧ 
CONCLUSION 


The crossroads of trade are the meeting place of 
idess, the attrition ground of rival customs and be- 
Pees; diversities beget conflicts, comparison, thought; 
superstitions cancel one another and reason begins. 

----- Will Durant 

"The world is getting smaller" is a cliche probably first 
uttered when those incredibly fast clipper ships "rounded the horn" 
and set sail for far-off ports. Today the international executive 
breakfasts in London, lunches in Paris, dines in Stockholm and 
hen ouys an “Alka Seltzer’ in the corner Swedish drugstore. His 
is the new emerging world in which lightning communications and 
travel mean that more business can be done in one day than in ten 
days a decade ago. 

Ás these communications techniques compress the business 
communities into one global community, the principles of public 
relations become more necessary. 

This paper has provided a brief view of the many philoso- 
phies guiding the practice of public relations around the world. 
It has shown that there is very little difference in the practice 
of the profession overseas as opposed to domestic public relations 
other than those differences which distance, language and culture 


create. It is not only the "how" of public relations which differs 


overseas, more importantly it is also the "where," 
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There would seem to be no alternative solution for the 
multinational corporation today than to turn to international pub- 
lic relations to guide their movements through the cultural sea of 
change known as the foreign market. It is the only way in which 
the multinational can create the most favorable currents of exist- 
ence. 

Using a local approach, multinationals can avert mistakes 
in the host country communities in which they operate; have im- 
mediate knowledge of the terrain; maintain close rapport with com- 
munity, business and government leaders, and provide Feedback on 
incipient small problems before they become substantial ones. 

Throughout this paper, a number of conclusions on the evo- 
lution of international public relations over the past five years 
Mayer become clear: 

----There is indeed a growing awareness of the need for 
international public relations on the part of multi- 
Matiomals; the need for local public relations with 
local controls and coordination and guidance from 
the home headquarters. 

----There is a move away from the large corporate- 
controlled public relations departments to more auto- 
NoOnmousmiocal offices practicing public relations of 
a local character. 

----Corporate headquarters in home countries are becom- 
ing centers for coordination, supervision and di- 
rection of these numerous national public relations 
activities. 

----Greater emphasis is being placed on international 
problems with respect to government relations, em- 
ployee and labor relations and the entire role of 
the multinational as an emerging factor in world 
politics. 

----There is closer cooperation with host governments 


end added emphasis on social responsibility over- 
seas. 
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----As public relations becomes a more acceptable pro- 
fession overseas, more educated men and women are 
ο ποπ οσα πσαοα the profession. ως ο εως Όσοοςσς 
που ο σπα Given multinationals a choice be- 
tween in-house public relations; American public re- 
lations/advertising agencies with foreign affiliates; 
or well-schooled, highly-capable, local oublic re- 
lations counseling firms, The latter seem to be en- 
joying immense success. 


-—--Ílhere are now numerous international organizations 
setting up professional standards for the practice 
of public relations overseas. 


----Increased awareness by multinational executives of 
Erzesımeortsmee Of public opinion has ensured the 
place of public relations in the planning and de- 
cision-making stages of corporate activity. 


---- International public relations is becoming a less 
suspect profession in the eyes of many media leaders 
and more of an acceptable partner in the press- 
public relations team. 
eenn national public relations is moving from the 
PESC ty promotion stage. er men trvang to 
foster a climate in which the corporation is thought 
Obs asa dgodd corporate citizen and acceoted member 
ἔπε host country socially and economically. 
International public relations is an eminently easy means 
oF smoothing the way for a company’s operations into a foreign 
SOQUntry. Fe is the logical extension of domestic public relations; 


yet, it has, like any living organism should, separated from its 


parent and has begun growing well and healthy on its own. 
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